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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the Srxc- 
ator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. The First of these Sup- 
plements will be issued with the Seectator for February 11th, 
1882; and Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the Wednesday preceding the date mentioned. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


HE Irish Executive is turning its attention, not too 
soon, to improved administration. The Privy Council 
has sanctioned a change proposed by the Judges which will, 
it is believed, put an end to a most dangerous form 
of rioting. Writs have hitherto been served upon de- 
fendants in person, and the regular method of resistance has 
been to attack the process-servers. Henceforward, in the pro- 
claimed districts, service by post and by placard on the nearest 
police barrack will be deemed sufficient. Moreover, the worst 
eleven counties have been divided into five districts, in each of 
which a picked Stipendiary has been appointed Resident Magis- 
trate, with the full authority of the Crown over all employés 
and police within his prefecture. He will report direct to the 
Castle us to the state of the district and the measures required 
for tranquillising it, and will act, where necessary, without wait- 
ing for authorisation. This is, in fact, a decentralising measure 
argently required, and is based upon the truth, universally 
recognised on the Continent, that wherever the people 
do not trust the gentry, the best security for order is 
the presence of highly-placed agents of Government on 
the spot. If Ireland were an independent Republic, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of each county would be at once replaced by a Pre- 
fect, with charge of the whole administration. The English 
system only works when people and proprietors trust one 
another. 


Bishop Nulty, the Bishop of Meath, has declared that, since 
“God gave the earth to the children of men,” “any settlement 
of the land of this or any other country that would exclude the 
humblest man in this or that country from his share of the 
common inheritance would be an injustice and a wrong to that 
mau, and would, moreover, be an impious resistance to the 
benevolent intentions of his Creator.” Apply that doctrine 
logically, and it follows that all acquisitions by individuals of 
even personal property which have resulted from the unequal 
distribution of the land, are the consequences of injustice and 
impiety, and, therefore, we suppose, not binding on the con- 
science. Is not that full-blown Socialism,—Socialism so full- 
blown as to explode effectually the Commandment against 
stealing, at all events from persons who have acquired more 
than they ought by a land monopoly ? And is not the whole 





doctrine rank heresy, in the minds of Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians,—at least, if they accept the Syllabus ? 

Great alarm is felt at Rome about some negotiations 
between Prince Bismarck and the Pope. It is fancied that the 
Prince offers the Vatican some assistance in compelling Italy 
to quit Rome, as the price of support with the Ultramontane 
Party in Germany. The papers even urge an alliance with 
Germany to prevent any diplomatic discussion of the guar- 
antees. It is certain that negotiations are going on, but there 
is no evidence whatever that they refer in any way to the pos- 
session of Rome, which now belongs to Italy, with the recorded 
assent of Europe. It is much more probable, if Italy is 
under discussion at all, that the Pope has asked the Prince 
to propose that the guarantees should be made an in- 
ternational agreement, instead of, as at present, a municipal 
law. Even that request would greatly embarrass the Italian 
Government, which would be in perpetual receipt of inter- 
national complaints, and would be worried as the Sultan is by 
the capitulations. A hint is given by the organs of the Govern- 
ment that if the Pope is too troublesome, it may be made a 
condition of the election of the next Pope that he shall not be 
hostile to Italy, as otherwise the Quirinal would not recognise 
him, and all guarantees would end. 


It seems probable that Prince Bismarck seriously believes 
that he has discovered in Insurance a cure for the social diffi- 
culties of Germany, and is exasperated at the contemptuous 
treatment which, as he conceives, it has received from Parlia- 
ment. He has heard that M. Gambetta is about to adopt the 
scheme, which is in itself a very imperfect Poor Law; and his 
organ, the North-German Gazette, complains bitterly that so 
“grandly thought-out a scheme of reform,” an “ original idea 
of Prince Bismarck,” should be first carried ont in France, 
owing to the confidence of the French in M. Gambetta ; while 
in Germany there will be nothing but quarrelling, and 
suggestions that the scheme is in opposition “ to the immoral 
Manchester doctrine of laissez-aller.’ We very much doubt 
if M. Gambetta intends to bring forward any scheme of the 
kind, at least on the German plan. It would be fiercely resisted 
by the French employers of labour, who, owing to their power 
of locking out their workmen, and so making riot imminent, 
have immense influence with any Republican Government of 
France. 


The Times’ correspondent at Constantinople, who takes 
trouble to know what passes in the Palace, recognising that the 
pivot of power in Turkey is there, has been alluding, for some 
weeks past, to a kind of plot which is believed there to have 
been concocted between the Sultan and the German Chancellor. 
Whenever war breaks out between Germany and France—and 
it is expected next spring—the Sultan is to invade Tunis and 
Algeria, and occupy a French corps d’armée, receiving in retura 
the whole of North Africa. The Sultan is so delighted with 
this scheme, that he has sent a special mission to Berlin to 
arrange details, and the German influence is entirely in the 
ascendant in Constantinople. The story is so persistent, and 
explains so much in the Sultan’s action, that there must be 
something in it, and we suppose the something to be this. Prince 
Bismarck likes to hamper France, and thinks that if the Sultan 
has hopes of a North-African empire, he will keep alive the 
Moorish insurrection, which is M. Gambetta’s first embarrass- 
ment. He therefore excites those hopes, by the very safe 
promise that if during a Franco-German war the Sultan can 
conquer Tunis and Algeria, he may keep them. That Germany 
will on account of this dream do anything to prop the Sultan's 
throne, it is impossible to believe. 


We have repeatedly called attention to the entire break-down 
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of French medical arrangements in Tunis. A writer whose “ sin- 
cerity and competence ” are guaranteed by the Ties, and whois 
now stationed at Carthage, declares that the anarchy in the hospi- 
tal department is frightful. The doctor may prescribe, but the 
stewards and attendants are independent of him, and under the 
commissariat, which is intent solely on economy. ‘The men are, 
therefore, badly fed, neglected, and housed when sick with 
typhoid fever under canvas through which the rain drips on 
them. In the main hospital, the Khaireddin Palace, the drainage 
is bad; nothing is ever cleaned thoroughly, and “ the place has 
become a perfect sink of infection,” diphtheria having settled 
in it. No wonder that the recruits dread African service, and 
that the mortality and invaliding in the French regiments 
are sometimes “ten times what it should be.” Some ancient 
tradition of the French Service seems to prevent the only possi- 
ble reform,—that of making the doctor’s written order a sufficient 
warranty for the Commissariat Department. 


By the death of Viscount Helmsley, the North Riding of 
Yorkshire loses its Conservative Member, and the contest for 
the seat will probably be very close. At the last contest, in 
November, 1868, Mr. O. Duncombe, the Conservative, was re- 
turned at the head of the poll, but only by a very small majority, 
he having polled 7,689 votes, against 7,429 given for the Liberal, 
Mr. Milbank. In July, 1868, however, just four months before, 
there had been a contest, in which the Liberal candidate was 
placed at the head of the poll, Mr. Milbank having polled 
6,585 votes, against 6,362 given for Mr. W. E. Duncombe, the 
Conservative candidate; from which it would appear that in 
the North Riding parties are very equally divided indeed. In 
1874 and 1880, Mr. Milbank and Lord Helmsley came in with- 
out a contest, thus obliterating the influence of the constituency 
as regards all contests between the two great parties. In the 
present instance, the seat will most likely be contested, and there 
is gool ground to hope that it may be won for the Liberals. 


We areat last fairly out of the Transvaal. The last soldier 
has crossed Laing’s Nek, and the great meeting of Boers, at 
which it was feared that the Convention might be repudiated, 
has passed off in silence. A new question, however, is arising 
in Zululand. The thirteen chiefs in that territory are constantly 
quarrelling, and it is believed in Natal that the British Govern- 
ment, to put a stop to bloodshed, intends to restore Cetewayo, 
after he has visited England, and satisfied himself as to British 
power. The inhabitants. of Natal are, therefore, passing 
strong resolutions against the restoration, and John Dunn, 
the English Zulu chief who claims the highest place in 
Zululand, says he shall not permit Cetewayo to land. Of 
the political advantage of such a restoration we feel doubt- 
ful, though Cetewayo’s governing power was considerable, but 
of its practicability we have no doubt whatever. Any tyrant 
must be better than thirteen bad chiefs headed by an English- 
man who has deliberately adopted savage life, and, so far as we 
understand Zulu ideas, Cetewayo’s birth-claim would be 
irresistible. He is the heir of the men who made the nation. 


The Guiteau trial does not even appear to approach its end, 
though the facts are admitted, and though expert after expert 
testifies that the accused is perfectly sane. Indeed, he admits this 
himself, only protesting that he was insane when he assassinated 
President Garfield. The extraordinary want of decorum which 
has characterised the trial throughout still continues, Guiteau 
being allowed to interrupt when he pleases, to abuse his own 
counsel, to congratulate the audience on his pleasant Christmas 
with good eating and visits from ladies, and even to issue a 
Christmas address to the American public. That public, how- 
ever, is thoroughly disgusted, and the Court which tries him 
has been compelled by opinion to order him into the dock, 
where he ought to have been at first. He has hitherto sat among 
the counsel. Judge Cox, in ordering him to be removed, stated 
that he had seen no way of preventing his outbursts without in- 
terfering with his constitutional rights; but we fancy if Guiteau 
had been an ordinary negro murderer, a way would have been 
found. It is argued that the trial shows that any one, even a politi- 
cal assassin, is sure of a fair hearing in the United States, but a 
fair hearing does not include the right to discredit the adminis- 
tration of the law by weeks of brutal buffonery. After all, 
Guiteau has nothing to say, except that he was inspired, and 
that everybody in Court, except himself and the prosecuting 
counsel, Mr. Corkhill, of whom he is afraid, is a fool, or mad. 


Mr. James Lowther, writing from Leeds on December 26th 
to the Lord Mayor, to enclose a contribution of £25 to the 
Property Defence Association which the Lord Mayor Naas 
founded, begins by dashing his handful of gold, as it were in 
the face of the Government, before requesting the Lord in me 
to gather it up, and apply it to the purposes of his Pe a 
“Tf I may be permitted to do so,” he says, “I would venture to 
give expression to the opinion that the necessity for the existe 
ence of any such funds as those so worthily presided over }; 
your lordship is nothing short of a national disgrace, for which, 
at the proper time and place, it is to be hoped that there wil] ‘ 
no hesitation in calling those responsible to account. Mean. 
while, during the abeyance of the usual agencies which in all 
civilised communities are supposed to be charged with the pro- 
tection of property, it seems to be the bounden duty of all loyal 
subjects, without distinction of political party, to rally round 
the only means apparently available for the preservation of 
what remains of proprietary right in Ireland, and for the relief 
of sufferers from anarchy.” We should think that this king 
of letter is not very well adapted to make “all loyal subjects 
without distinction of political party, rally round” the tone 
Mayor’s Fund. It is like asking all loyal persons, without dig. 
tinction of political party, to strengthen Mr. Lowther’s case for 
that attempt to lay the blame on the Government of which he 
warns us. And as a matter of fact, it is certainly difficult to. 
believe that if Mr. Lowther could not have used his gold agq 
missile to pitch at the Government, the Lord Mayor would haye 
got it at all. 


The Lord Mayor himself is uneasy on this question of 
the party character of the movement, and has extracted 
from Mr. Gladstone a testimonial to this effect,—that go 
far as his lordship’s correspondence with the Prime Minister 
goes, he has betrayed no sign of using this movement in any 
party spirit. That is, of course, perfectly true; but what are 
we to say of his lordship’s speech at the Merchant Taylors’ 
dinner, to which Mr. Gladstone carefully excluded any reference? 
Has the Lord Mayor ever disavowed that speech, or called 
witnesses to prove that he did not make it? If not, Mr. Glad. 
stone’s limited testimonial comes to nothing, and only proves 
that the Lord Mayor refrained, out of prudence, on solemn. 
occasions from saying that which escaped him unawares in that 
fullness of bread and pride of stomach which are apt to follow on 
City dinners. 


Mr. Charles S. Miall, in a letter to Monday’s Times, sum- 
marises and analyses some of the recent religious statistics of 
attendances at religious worship on the Sunday. He makes out 
that in the population of 17 towns, amounting in the whole to 
nearly two millions, the total attendance on religious worship 
was 86°16 per cent. (678,160) ; and that in six large towns, with 
a total attendance on religious worship of 486,014, the Esta- 
blished Church numbered 177,332; Nonconformists, 270,802’; 
and Roman Catholics, 37,880. From this he infers, somewhat 
rashly, that the Church of England is, “in a numerical sense, 
no longer the National Church.” Surely, this depends on one: 
or two other matters, on which Mr. Miall has no information to 
give us. In the first place, what difference would the returns 
of the public worship of rural populations make? In the next 
place, what are the political convictions of those who do not 
attend public worship, on the subject of the National Church? 
As we cannot exclude those who possess the franchise, even 
though they do not usually go to the poll, from the considera- 
tion of any issue in which they may happen to take an interest, 
so we cannot exclude those who, for whatever reason, do not 
usually attend public worship, from the right to give their 
opinion on the question whether there ought to be a State 
Church or not. 


The Bishop of Winchester, writing to Thursday’s Times on 
the subject of these statistics, points out the reasons for 
doubting their sufficiency ; while quite admitting the admirable 
zeal of the Nonconformist bodies, and their effectiveness in 
evangelising the middle-classes of the larger towns. At the 
same time, he quite agrees that the Established Church has not 
been as successful as it ought to be in getting at the working- 
class, and remarks that there was always a danger that the 
English Church should “die of respectability,” and that it 
may be in great measure its inbred respectability which unfits 
it for getting at the poor. “I must add,” he says, with great 
wisdom, “ that we must be tolerant of occasional extravagance 
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and of considerable variety of ritual, and even of doctrine.” 
The truth, no doubt, is, that indifference due to physical poverty 
and misery can be reached only by the stimulus of genuine 
excitements, and that this implies what respectability will re- 

ard as “ extravagance,” whether of the kind fostered by Salva- 
tion Armies, or of the kind fostered by Ritualistic displays. The 
Bishop of Winchester is always wise and honest. 





The Dean of Westminster (Dr. Bradley) preached on Inno- 
cents’ Day, in the Abbey, a sermon to children worthy of his 
predecessor, partly, no doubt, because it said so much about 
‘him, and made what was said so simple and interesting. The 
Jate Dean, he said, had the sort of gift, which in books of fairy- 
tales would be called a fairy-gift, of making young and old fond 
of him, and that, too, in whatever region of the world he tra- 
yelled. He had a manner of caring about things and people which 
‘made those things and those people seem brighter and better 
when he was with them, than they appeared at other times. 
And yet he attained this gift only by struggling with an exces- 
sive shyness, which haunted his youth,—a shyness which he 
contrived to conquer only by so fixing his mind on the interests 
which concerned other things and people, as to lose the remem- 
prance of himself. No doubt, the truth is that the stronger 
attractions which most draw the inexperienced mind out of 
‘itself, do startle it into shyness, by the very intensity and 
novelty of the interests they arouse. It was not because Dean 
Stanley was self-absorbed that he was shy, but because he 
desired so strongly to penetrate other natures, and felt so 
keenly the difference between remaining in his shell and pene- 
trating the life outside him, that at first he hardly recognised 
himself, when he had most truly found himself. He was at 
home in the nature of others; he was hardly so much at home 
in his own. 


The Times of Wednesday publishes some valuable statistics 
of the condition of the British Army in 1880, from which it 
appears that through the whole year recruiting was so success- 
ful, that the Army was above its fixed strength, and contained 
188,986 men, of whom 7,817 were officers, 12,431 non-commis- 
‘sioned officers, 3,472 trumpeters and drummers, and 165,266 
rank and file. All recruits are now above nineteen, and the 
total force is independent of 28,000 Reserve soldiers, and as 
many Reserve Militia, all, of course, thoroughly trained men. 
The eight battalions standing first for service have all been 
brought above 1,000 strong, while the nine battalions in the 
Mediterranean have been brought up to 800. The Government 
has, therefore, a force of 15,000 men, or, say, 12,000 efficients, 
always ready to meet one of the “little wars” so incessantly 
on our hands. All that is now required for any but a great 
war is that the means of filling up these regiments 
when on service, without destroying other regiments by 
stealing away their best men, should be provided, but 
this has been only partially done. That is to say, the 
depdts are not quite full enough. If this were repaired, and 
the system extended, say, to thirty regiments, the Government 
would always have one solid corps d’armée at its disposal, for 
any emergency, which is the ideal position. It will then remain 
only to see that the corps is reasonably mobile, and that its 
supply can be made self-acting. 





It is reported in Aberdeen that the police at last believe that 
they will discover the perpetrators of the outrage at Dunecht. 
The Home Office has promised a free pardon and £100 to any 
one who will give information, not being the actual criminal, and 
the family have offered £500 more. These offers have tempted 
subordinate agents in the affair, and it is expected that in a 
few days all particulars will be in the hands of the police. It 
is also stated that the date of the abstraction of the body has 
been discovered, and the fact that it was conveyed to London, 
to be embarked for Italy in a yacht. The great expense in- 
curred and the careful preparation do not suggest a theft for 
ransom, so much as some singular vendetta. 


A correspondent of the T'imes, who has studied the subject 
on the spot, and who gives his estimates in careful detail, states 
that American meat costs 52d. a pound to land in England, and 
that 6id. a pound yields the shippers’ satisfactory profits. At 
that price, the supply, which already amounts to 15 per cent. of 
all imported meat, could be practically made unlimited, as 
enormous tracts of the finest pasture-land in the West remain 
still unoccupied. There is no chance that railroad freight will 





rise, owing to the keenness of competition; while the cost of 
freight by sea and of refrigerating appliances tends to diminish. 
This statement, if as accurate as it appears to be, guarantees 
Great Britain against any excessive rise in the price of meat, 
but does not threaten home stock-breeders so harshly as was 
at one time expected. They could produce very good meat, 
indeed, at 63d. per pound wholesale price, though the beef 
might not be exactly that work of high art which we now eat 
at Christmas. We are all too apt to forget in discussing this 
question that the prices paid in West London to butchers for 
prime joints in no way represent the price they pay to the 
graziers, or even to the middlemen, who are now making for- 
tunes out of this, as out of every other trade. In the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market, the price on Friday averaged for second- 
class meat, not inferior, 7}d., the seller having the offal besides, 
worth, according to this letter, £3 per beast. 


On Tuesday evening, Sir Stafford Northcote distributed the 
prizes to the Exeter School of Science and Art, and in remark- 
ing on the system of competition, he observed that he himself 
did not feel disposed to say all the evil things of “ cram” which 
he often heard said, because he believed that a man capable of 
successful cram, though not necessarily well taught in the sub- 
jects which he has crammed, did show himself capable of so 
methodising his study, and so disciplining his own powers of 
attention, as to learn what may be even more useful to him in 
practical life than the subject studied itself. That is a valu- 
able and, to some extent, an original remark. We ourselves 
have often said that the man who answers in an examination 
relatively better than his acquired knowledge warrants, is sure 
to be an abler man of the world, though by no means neces- 
sarily a more thorough student, than the man who answers poorly 
relatively to the amount of his exact knowledge. Sir Stafford 
Northcote extends this to the skill shown even in getting up a 
subject effectually for temporary purposes; and no doubt he is 
right. At the same time, a man who has crammed is always 
in danger of forgetting that, though he has gone through an 
effective intellectual discipline, its effectiveness consists chiefly 
in the economy by which a little is made much of for the pur- 
poses of display,—a kind of economy of which there is not a 
little reason even for men of the world to feel ashamed. 


We observe that there are two excellent candidates for the 
seat in the Senate of the University of London, which is to be 
filled by the election of Convocation at its next meeting,—Dr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Newth. But as it is admitted to be the 
turn of Medicine and Science, and not of Arts, to fill up the 
vacancy, and as Dr. Buchanan, the adviser of Government on 
subjects connected with health and disease who has succeeded 
to Dr. Simon, is most eminent both in medicine and in the 
sciences on which medicine depends for its resources, we con- 
clude that the choice will fall for the present on Dr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Newth’s turn may, as we hope, come later, for both as a 
scholar and as a teacher he has very high claims. Dr. 
Buchanan is known to be an admirable administrator, and has 
that charm of manner which adds indefinitely to the personal 
influence of learned and sagacious men. 


The inquiry into the “ Wimbledon mystery,” the supposed 
poisoning of a lad named Percy John by his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Lamson, still continues. The father of the accused, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England acting as chaplain at Florence, 
has published an almost pathetic appeal to the public to suspend 
judgment, but no hint of the defence has transpired, unless it 
be contained in some questions intended to show that the accused 
was supplied with aconite when he had ordered atropia, a prepara- 
tion of belladonna. Meanwhile, the evidence against the accused 
accumulates rapidly. Aconite has been traced in the deceased’s 
vomit, and in his box was found a powder, said to have been 
sent him by Dr. Lamson, in certain packets of which a dose of 
aconite has been discovered. The poverty of the accused has 
also been shown by Mr. Tulloch, a medical student, who accom- 
panied Dr. Lamson to the school, and waited for him. Dr. Lam- 
son asked him to cash a cheque for £12 10s., and though unable 
to do it himself, he obtained the money for him at an inn where 
he was known. ‘The cheque was returned, marked, “No 
account.” 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 993 xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TRUE CONSERVATISM IN RELATION TO IRELAND. 


HE worst result, perhaps, of the Tory democracy of Lord 
Beaconsfield is that it has set so many light-headed 
young Tories, who have not the brains requisite to apply the 
new doctrines with Lord Beaconsfield’s coolness, on so very 
dangerous a track. Having once caught the idea that mere 
Conservatism is “an organised hypocrisy,’ and that a great 
deal more may be effected by taking a high hand in aggressive 
warfare against Liberalism, they abandon altogether the old 
policy of standing upon the ancient ways, and make it the 
one goal of statesmanship, as Lord Hartington said,—at 
least, when Liberals are in,—to bring about a condition of 
utter confusion. Take politicians like Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Mr. James Lowther, for instance, who 
seem to aim at nothing but rendering Ireland ungovernable 
by the present Government,—for which, fortunately, they do not 
seem to have any special capacity at all equal to their bad will,— 
and who never even ask themselves whether in doing this they 
are either forwarding the preliminary task of getting rid of 
the present Government, or preparing the way for an easier 
government of Ireland by those who may succeed the present 
Government. To our minds, the true Conservatives of the 
past generation,—Conservatives of the type of Sir Robert Peel, 
—would look on the action of such men as these with abso- 
lute horror, and yet, as we all know, they seem to govern 
the party of which they form the advance-guard. Consider 
fora moment Mr. James Lowther’s letter, enclosing a sub- 
scription to the Lord Mayor’s fund for the protection of pro- 
perty in Ireland, in which he says:—“I would venture to 
give expression to the opinion that the necessity for 
the existence of any such funds as those so worthily 
presided over by your Lordship is nothing short of a 
national disgrace, for which, at the proper time and place, 
it is to be hoped that there will be no hesitation in call- 
ing those who are responsible to account.” That sentence 
represents the whole Irish policy of the Tory Democrats. 
They are always endeavouring to use Ireland as a lever with 
which to displace the Liberals, and in the meantime they never 
think of the welfare of the unhappy country out of which 
they draw their supply of projectiles. But what would a true 
Conservative think it his duty to do, instead of plotting 
political outrages on the Liberals, such as appear to occupy 
the whole attention of Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. 
Lowther? Let us consider the ideal of a true Conservative 
policy for Ireland under circumstances like the present,—a 
policy, we mean, directed solely and sincerely to the preserva- 
tion of as much of the old order of things as seems in any 
way capable of salvage out of the present crisis. 

Of course, we quite admit that a true Conservative will in 
his heart condemn, and probably condemn strongly, what the 
Government has done, though he would be willing regretfully 
to admit that not a few of the best Conservatives in Ireland 
had strongly recommended the course actually taken by the 
Government, and had maintained that in that course lay the 
only possibility of creating a new order out of the chaos of 
recent years. Still, a true Conservative would say, no doubt, 
that the Land Act initiated a revolution; that everything 
should have been tried, and tried persistently, before resorting 
to revolution ; and that in the opinion of Conservatives, ‘ the 
resources of civilisation ””»—amongst them a great emigration 
measure forced on Ireland by England—might have saved 
the landlords much more effectually than a measure adapted 
to pare down their social influence, as well as to mulct them 
of their rents. So far, no doubt, a true Conservative would 
go with such firebrands as Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. 
James Lowther; but there he would stop. He would go on 
to say that as the House of Lords—whether wisely or un- 
wisely does not now much matter—felt itself compelled in 
prudence to accept the Land Act, there ought now to be 
an end, for all law-abiding people, of violent assaults 
on that Act, the only effect of which must be to discredit it, 
and to make the people of Ireland believe that the only ques- 
tion for them is between its repeal by the Tories in the in- 
terest of the landowners, and its defeat by the Home-rulers in 
the interest of the “No-rent” party. A true Conservative, 
then, would at once accept the Act, and doall in his power, by 
strengthening the hands of the Government in working it out, 
to sustain the authority of the law in Ireland, and defeat the 
combination against property and rent. If he could do this 








by superseding the present Government with one more Conser- 
vatively inclined, of course he would not scruple to do so 
But he would entertain the very greatest scruples as to any 
course the effect of which might be to increase the difficulties 
of the present Government without in any way improy- 
ing the prospect of replacing it by one more Conser- 
vative,—very probably at the cost of rendering the 
success of a more Conservative administration in Ireland 
simply impossible. A true Conservative would argue that, in 
the face of the widespread agitation against rent, the only 
chance for the party of order and property would be to co- 
operate heartily with each other and with the Government of 
the day, and that to hold oyt to the Irish any probability of up- 
setting the Government of the day, might only fill them with 
hopes of another administrative unsettlement, another period 
of uncertainty, and another long procrastination of the day of 
payment which would fairly starve out many of their un- 
fortunate creditors. A true Conservative, in such a crisis ag 
this, would adopt the policy of Mr. Mahaffy, in the remark- 
able paper on “ The Irish Landlords,” which appears in the 
January number of the Contemporary Review,—i.e., he would 
summon the whole class to co-operate with each other and 
with the Government in resisting the tyranny of the Land 
Leaguers, would strive to raise a great Irish fund for the defence 
of property, would take care that appeals were brought against 
any judgments of the Sub-Commissioners which appeared to 
involve reductions of rent unheard-of in England, and to be 
founded on dangerous principles, and finally he would do all in 
his power to prevent appeals against decisions which seemed to 
involve only such moderate reductions of rent as have been ac- 
corded voluntarily in this country, and to sustain the authority 
of the Land Courts by securing a general acquiescence in alk 
their moderate judgments. Such a policy as this, pursued with 
firmness, courage, and persistency, would, we believe, prove far 
the most sedative policy for Ireland that we can now imagine, 
and far more likely to maintain a considerable portion of the 
landlord class in credit and influence than that policy of hurling 
moral dynamite at the Government which seems to recommend 
itself to Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Lowther. ‘ What,’ 
we may suppose such a Conservative to say, ‘is likely to result 
from violent invectives against the Government and a formal 
attack on them in Parliament? Mr. Forster is doing all any 
Irish Secretary could do without martial law,—and martial 
law would be a far greater blow to property in Ireland than the 
present condition of things,—to enforce the payment of rent.. 
The only possibility of shaking the existing administration would 
be a Tory alliance with the Irish Irreconcilables, and a Tory 
alliance with the Irish Irreconcilables would both discredit 
the Tories and tend to rehabilitate the Irish Irreconcilables. 
It may be a pis-aller to ally ourselves with an administration 
which has set up these Land Courts, and reduced Irish rents 
by 25 per cent., on an average, in the cases already dealt with ; 
still, a pis-aller is often the most Conservative policy we can 
pursue. If by a miracle we could displace the Liberals, we 
should still have to govern Ireland, and to govern it either 
with the co-operation of the Home-rulers, or in defiance of 
them. We could not do the former without making conces- 
sions far more fatal to sound Conservatism than the Liberals 
have made, because they at least have defied the violent party. 
We could not govern Ireland in defiance of the Home-rulers and 
their principles, without either taking up the very Liberal policy 
we are now so bitterly condemning, or repealing the Land Act ; 
and then a military government would be the only government 
possible, which would make property, not only in Jand, but in 
other things, nearly worthless. On the whole, is it not clear 
that, by warmly supporting the Government of the day, we 
may save much, both of influence and wealth, for the land- 
lords, and that without supporting it we have very little chance 
of saving anything for them? And is it not clear that if that 
is so, a true Conservative would swallow his wrath at what has 
happened, and try to make salvage of what may still be rescued: 
from the storm ?’ 

That seems to us, we conceive, the wise Conservatism of the 
moment, though it does not, of course, represent the ground on: 
which we ourselves should found the claims of the Government 
to support. But what the Tory Democrats hope to make of 
the Irish situation,—unless, as we are inclined to think, they 
care very little indeed about Ireland, and are thinking only of 
discrediting their opponents in England—by the tone they are 
now taking, we are completely at a loss to guess. So far as 
Ireland is concerned, they seem to us to be pursuing the policy 
of throwing good money after bad, in the wild hope that by an 
impossible turn of fortune’s wheel they may recover the whole. 
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More probably, they are deliberately risking the weal of Ireland 
for the chance of a party success in England. 





A MOORISH MESSIAH. 


NE of the most striking signs of the deep unrest within 
O the Mahommedan world, an unrest visible in the 
Panislamic movement, the insurrection throughout North 
Africa, and the important though badly reported struggles for 

ower in Mecca and the Syrian Desert, is the increased ex- 
pectation of the immediate arrival of the Mehdi. All good 
Mussulmans of all sects, whether orthodox or heretical, believe 
that in the dark hour of Islam, God will send down a Mehdi, 
or Teacher, whom Mahommed himself foresaw, and who he 
prophesied should be an Arab of the clan Koreish, and a 
descendant of his own house. He will restore Islam, reunite 
the Faithful, and either become Khalif, or for a time supersede 
him, as ruler of the Mahommedans throughout the world. 
Usually the belief is of no more importance than the belief of 
some Christians in the coming of the Millennium, but of late it 
has taken a stronger hold of the general Mussulman mind, has 
become a dogma instead of a recognised idea, crops up in 
many places at once, and most seriously disturbs the old- 
established Mahommedan Governments, whose rulers are well 
aware that the moral basis of their authority would be wholly 
destroyed by the appearance of such a pretender. It is so 
general in Arabia and Syria, that the Turks watch the family 
at Mecca from which the Mehdi should come with an intent- 
ness that has already produced tragical results, and might any 
day produce a massacre. It is the evident belief of Mr. Blunt, the 
Arabian traveller, that the next aspirant for power in that region 
will call himself E] Mehdi, the Teacher who is expected, and that 
if he appears and wins the smallest skirmish, half Arabia will 
flock to his standard. In Egypt, the followers of Colonel Arabi 
are said to be earnestly watching for the promised deliverer ; 
while in Tripoli, a correspondent of the Zimes, evidently pos- 
sessed of unusual information, declares that El Mehdi, the sacro- 
sanct head of the Senoussia community, which has monasteries 
by the hundred in North Africa, and even in Arabia and Syria, 
aud is obeyed by Mahommedan tribes of the Desert whose 
very names are unknown to Europeans, claims to be the long- 
expected Teacher, and promises to proclaim himself openly to 
the world on November 12th, 1882. A prophecy to that 
effect has been carefully circulated for some years through the 
Moorish-Mussulman world, and is thoroughly known all 
through the South Mediterranean, from Aleppo to Mogador. 
It is believed to have been drawn up by Senoussi, the Algerine 
Moor,—a Shereef, we believe, or descendant of the Prophet, 
though we are not quite certain, —who, in 1850, founded the great 
organisation which now disputes with the Turks the sovereignty 
of southern Tripoli, and which, the correspondent says, supplies 
the material resources for the resistance offered by the Tunisian 
tribes to the French invasion. The prophecy is couched in 
these words :—“ On the first of the month of Moharram, in the 
year 1300 (12th November, 1882), will appear the El Mehdi, 
or Messiah. He will be exactly forty years of age, and of 
noble bearing. One arm will be longer than the other; his 
father’s name will be Muhammed, his mother’s Fatima, and 
he will be hidden for a time prior to his manifestation.” El 
Mehdi has the physical peculiarity referred to, his right arm 
reaching to his knee, and he has for four years been hidden 
from all eyes in religious retreat. 

Prophecies of this kind, circulating among a people always 
ready to believe, and just now excited alike by European 
pressure, by the Sultan’s Missionaries, who are preaching the 
unity of Mahommedans everywhere, and by a wave of religious 
revival, will be very apt to produce their own fulfilment. There 
was no doubt among those who carefully examined the great 
movement called the Indian Mutiny that the uprising, though 
not caused by the prophecy that the East India Company should 
cease to reign in one hundred and one years from Plassey—a 
prophecy curiously fulfilled—was accelerated by it, and owed 
to it much of its temporary success. The family and tribal 
jealousies which are so strong in Mecca may prove obstacles to a 
Moorish claim ; but Islam is essentially democratic, a wave of 
popular feeling may prove irresistible, and we think it quite 
Jeasonable to expect that a Mehdi will appear, and that his first 
habitat will be North Africa, where the tribes are all of one faith 
and language, all martial, all expectant, and where, but for the 
French soldiers, any considerable Mussulman leader would 
have no difficulty whatever in setting up an Arab Empire, 
reigning from the Atlantic to the Euphrates. If he has but 
rifles for his Arabs, there is nothing whatever, except Europe, 





to stop his career. There is no force not European in existence 
which could arrest the tribes, for the Ottomans are powerless in 
the Desert; the clan itself has been wasted by the wars of a half- 
century, and the ordinary Mussulmansof Turkey would probably 
accept the Mehdi, or at least fight against him with half-hearts. 
That is a very serious prospéect both for France and England, 
even if the Eastern Question were not brought up for solution 
by the summary extinction of the dynasty of Othman as a 
heretical or half-Infidel Power, and even if the movement did 
not spread to India. All Mussulman writers not Indian think 
the last-named result would happen ; but the English sway in 
India has something of the miraculous about it,—that is, is 
supported by forces not immediately apparent on the surface. 
The Indian Mussulmans have a deep vein of fanaticism in 
them, they have some grave grievances, and they are very 
numerous—seventy millions, at least, by the last census—but 
they will pause, for all that, before they encounter the British 
Government and the innumerable Hindoo warriors, Sikhs, 
Rajpoots, and Mahrattas, who would be at its disposal. We 
should be in frightful danger in the Madras Presidency, over 
which would pour streams of religious lava from the high 
plateaus of Mysore and the Nizam’s Dom‘nions, but the 
Empire might stand steady to the last. It is in Egypt that 
we should feel the shock. We are by no means confident in 
the power of the French to resist at first the rush which 
would pour on them from Morocco, from south Algeria, from 
Tunis, and from Tripoli, all at once. They would be swept 
back to the coast, and it would take 200,000 men to regain 
their authority, and a war for which they might not be 
prepared. If the Mehdi triumphed for a month, he 
would undoubtedly claim Egypt. Not only does every 
Arab Mussulman claim Egypt as his of right—with 
this justification, that a plebiscite would give the Arab 
Khalif or Mehdi four votes to one, against any rival— 
but a great Sultanet in North Africa is impossible, without 
possession of the Valley of the Nile. Not only is Egypt 
the natural treasure-house or revenue-producing province 
of such a dynasty, which will need treasure to make its 
armies regular; but without the possession of Egypt, free 
communication between the North-African Empire and 
Arabia and Syria would be impossible. The Mehdi would 
undoubtedly try to seize Egypt, and the British would be 
compelled either to retire, or to fight for their position against 
land attacks both from the Libyan Desert and Syria of a much 
more serious kind than any that the Egyptians unaided could 
attempt. That we should win in such a contest is, perhaps, 
not doubtful. Arabs, however excited, will not face shel!s in 
the open, and fanaticism is no defence against rocket batteries : 
but the contest would consume men we can ill spare, anl 
Egypt, if permanently threatened by Arabs, must either shake 
off her Debt, or be a very costly possession to any European 
Power. We do not want to be in the position of a Power 
under guarantees to check any Arab or Mussulman revival. 
We are quite aware how dreamy the prospect of such a 
struggle must appear to most of our readers, and have not the 
slightest wish to exaggerate the danger. It may all pass away 
in an hour, if M. Gambetta retires from Tunis, or El Medhi 
catches typhus in his cell. It is quite certain, neve:t'ieless, 
that the Arab mind, whether in Arabia itself, in Egypt, or in 
North Africa, is strongly excited, and excited with the hope 
or fear that it may be shortly called upon as a religious duty 
to terminate the reign of the Infidel. That excitement is the 
very opportunity to produce a religious pretender, who receives 
information from 300 monasteries, and who will see before him 
a double opportunity of striking a blow for his faith, and 
setting up a most extensive empire for himse’f. That this is 
perceived by persons able to avail themselves of their know- 
ledge is clear from the published accounts, and if the Mehdi 
appears and is accepted—an acceptance depending on the 
result of his first battle—he will be a most formidable person, 
if only because his strength will lie in regions inaccessible to 
European arms. We can neither convince Arabs that he is 
an impostor, nor follow him into the African deserts. He will 
have the support to the death of at least nine millions of 
Arabs, and therefore an army limited only by his power of 
finding equipments, which are probably stored up in the 
monasteries of the Senoussia to an extent greater than we 
suspect. What such an army may do in such regions we may 
judge from the ill-success of the French, and there is no doubt 
whatever that it could conquer Egypt. The danger to us, 
therefore, is a real one, and there are no practical means of 
averting it. If the French, instead of half-deceiving and 
half-defying all the world about Tunis, had behayed with 
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statesmanlike common-sense, and declaring the condition of 
North Africa intolerable, had invited Europe to end it by 
allowing Spain to enter Morocco, France Tunis, Italy Tripoli, 
and England Egypt, the danger would have been comparatively 
trifling. The tribes would not have united, or uniting, would 
have been confronted by too heavy a mass of physical 
power. As it is, however, the French government, in 
its chauvinism, has made itself the sole opponent of the 
Arabs from Lebanon to the Atlantic.—that is, has given 
them just sufficient provocation to cause a united up- 
rising, while still unable to make the uprising physically diffi- 
cult. The tribes see only one enemy before them, and know 
that defeat will only leave them as they were. The Arabs 
can communicate, organise, and even form armies, in a secrecy 
which the French encamped along the coast never penetrate, 
and are only prevented from hurling themselves forward and 
driving the French into the sea by their own fears. With 
the appearance of a Mehdi, those fears may vanish in am hour; 
and if they do, the French will have to face a rush for which 
they areexceedingly ill prepared. If they win the first onset, well 
and good, there is an end of the Moorish Mehdi and Arab dreams 
about him ; but if they lose it—if, for instance, the city of Kai- 
rouan slaughtered out its garrison—not only will France have a 
great struggle on her hands, but the British also will within a 
month be engaged in an extremely difficult and costly enter- 
prise. We may think we can keep out; but if we do, it will 
be at the cost of seeing Egypt either an Ottoman vilayet, or a 
province of an Arab Empire, or the prize of any European 
State which chooses to say that the freedom of the Canal can- 
not be allowed to become an open question. There may be— 
we incline to believe there is—serious trouble preparing for us 
all in the Libyan Desert, though most of us do not know where 
that is. 





LORD JUSTICE LUSH. 


Y the death of Lord Justice Lush, the Bench loses its 
senior member, and the public a most faithful and 
valuable servant. Upon the retirement of Sir George Bram- 
well, the late Lord Justice became the sole surviving repre- 
sentative among the Judges of the old school of common 
lawyers. His experience as a practitioner of the law stretched 
back over almost the whole of one of the most eventful half- 
centuries in its history. He was a special pleader of repute in 
the palmy days of the art which followed the promulgation 
of the “New Rules” of 1834, and when it had attained a 
degree of technical perfection which, noxious and offensive 
as it was to the suitor, required from its professors the 
most minute knowledge and the most faultless dexterity. 
After his call to the Bar in'1840, he became one of the 
recognised authorities, and, indeed, compiled a standard 
treatise upon the procedure of the Courts, which, between 
the first publication of his book and the time of his 
death, he saw twice completely revolutionised. Later 
on, he emerged from the dismal region of forms, technicali- 
ties, and precedents, in which the earlier stages of his pro- 
fessional life seem to have been spent, and took his place 
among the foremost advocates of the day, in the most serious 
and practically important branch of litigation. For many 
years he divided with the late Chief Justice Bovill the lion’s 
share of the best commercial business in Guildhall, and down 
to the time of his death there was no weightier opinion in the 
profession than his upon a complicated question of mercantile 
law. He was not an active politician, and, so far as we 
know, never even sought after a seat in Parliament; and to 
this circumstance it was probably due that he was not raised 
to the Bench till 1865, when he was already verging upon his 
sixtieth year. Tradition does not ascribe to him any striking 
forensic triumphs; the nature of his practice, indeed, removed 
him from the sensational sphere of causes célébres which 
attract public attention, and make the renown of a certain 
class of advocates; but without any pretensions to rhetorical 
art, he had an easy flow of well-chosen language, a singular 
aptitude for precise and lucid exposition, and an acute percep- 
tion of the legal bearings of any given state of facts, which 
enabled him to secure and retain a commanding position in the 
most coveted and lucrative department of professional work. 
During a judicial life of sixteen years, Sir Robert Lush 
acquired a reputation which was surpassed by few of his col- 
leagues. As a master of the science of law, it would, no 


doubt, be flattery to put him in the same rank with Bramwell, 
Willes, and Blackburn ; he had not the subtlety of the first, 
the learning of the second, or the hard-headedness of the 
third. But as a working Judge—a Judge, that is, whose 





qualifications are to be measured by his capacity to tr. 
both expeditiously and efficiently the onsyeiiar nlean . 
Nisi Prius and of the Court in Bane—he was the equal, if not 
the superior, of any of his contemporaries, He had the art, which 
is possessed by so few of the Judges, of cutting short irrelevant 
questions, giving the happy-despatch to bad points, and trying 
acase with the ntmost rapidity, without offending anybody’s feel- 
ings, or perceptibly leaning to either one side or the other. His 
high repute as a lawyer doubtless gave toa decided expression 
of his opinion an exceptionally powerful effect ; but this alone 
would not account for his success. The truth is that, both 
intellectually and morally, he was peculiarly well equipped for 
the kind of work which he had to do. He was not only an 
accomplished lawyer, but what is much rarer, a lawyer who 
had perfect command over his resources, and kept all his 
learning at his fingers’ ends. His patience and thorough- 
ness were so conspicuous and well known, that there was never 
the least reason to fear that a case tried by him would be 
“scamped,” or that the parties would be squeezed by judicial 
pressure into an unwilling compromise. He had, moreover, 
an unfailing urbanity, which expressed itself in a demeanour 
full of dignified courtesy, not to say courtliness, which was 
singularly attractive and winning, in these days of relaxed 
etiquette. Sir Robert Lush, in short, preserved the best 
traditions of the English Bench. He was a strong Judge, 
without the least tincture of arrogance or self-assertion; a 
quick Judge, and yet in the highest degree cautious and pains- 
taking ; and a universally popular Judge, who never “ played 
to the gallery,” or deviated by a hair’s-breadth from the line 
of strict impartiality. When the Court of Appeal was first 
constituted in its present form, in 1876, it was a matter of 
general surprise that he was not appointed one of its members, 
—surprise which was greatly and justifiably increased when, 
upon the retirement of Lord Justice Amphlett, a year later, 
Mr. Thesiger was selected to fill the vacant place. Singularly 
enough, it was the unexpected death of Lord Justice Thesiger, 
in the prime of his powers, that at last made the occasion for 
the long-delayed and well-deserved promotion of Mr. Justice 
Lush ; and now, after barely twelve months’ service, during the 
greater part of which he had to struggle, and struggled man- 
fully, against broken health and great domestic sorrow, he, too, 
has been taken away. 

The task which is imposed upon the Lord Chancellor of 
finding a fit successor to Sir Robert Lush, is one of unusual 
difficulty. A kind of fatality seems lately to have befallen the 
Court of Appeal. Within little more than a year, it has lost, 
if we include the late Chief Justice and Chief Baron, no less 
than five of its members by death, while a sixth has just resigned. 
Such a succession of calamities would be a serious blow to any 
tribunal, and they are peculiarly deplorable when the Court 
affected by them is, as in the present case, the Court of Appeal, 
whose composition is of paramount importance, and whose effi- 
cient working depends, to so great a degree, upon the experi- 
ence of its members and the continuity of its decisions. Lord 
Selborne has hitherto adopted the rule, to which it may be 
hoped that both he and his successors will, as far as possible, 
adhere, of selecting the Lords Justices of Appeal from among 
the Judges of the High Court. The Court of Appeal will be 
far more easily able to command the confidence, not only of 
the Judges, whose decisions it revises, but of the profession 
and the public, if it is systematically recruited from those who 
have already gained experience, and proved their capacity in 
the Courts of First Instance. It is not, however, by any means 
desirable that promotion should take place according to any 
rigid rule of seniority, such as was, to some extent, followed in 
the first appointments to the Appellate Court, and incidentally 
recognised in the selection of the late Lord Justice Lush. 
There is, we believe, at the present moment, with the excep- 
tion of Sir James Hannen, who is already, ex officio, a 
member of the higher Court, no Judge on the Common-law 
Bench who has served for more than ten years. But, from 
among their number, it ought not to be impossible for the 
Lord Chancellor, whose judicial appointments have hitherto 
given general satisfaction, to choose one who will bring to the 
delicate and arduous duties of the Court of Appeal the mature 
knowledge, the severe impartiality, and the practical common- 
sense which will always be associated with the name of Sir 
Robert Lush. 





MR. SHAW ON THE FUTURE OF IRELAND. 





OMETIMES, when reading the mass of reports, letters, 
| speeches, and pamphlets which arrive daily from Ireland, 
we feel compelled to doubt whether the perversity of the 
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agitators, or the sterility of the loyalists, gives more reason- 
able ground for despair. We study the Land-league mani- 
festoes, we believe, with as little prejudice as is possible to 
Englishmen, and can find in them nothing but senseless 
incitements, issued apparently for no object, except to pro- 
tract the anarchy. Men with defined purposes do not rave 
about the virulence of their enemies, any more than men 
with the spirit of martyrs make a fuss about prison diet. The 
leaders ask for nothing, not even independence, which a 
civilised Government can grant ; and are too bewildered with 
rage even to abuse their opponents in any effective or intelli- 
gible manner. What is the sense, even the malignant sense, 
of calling the Chief Secretary “ Buckshot Forster”? They 
leave the impression, which children in a fury so often leave, 
that it is useless to discuss, useless to listen, useless to conciliate 
even by full pardon, that there is nothing to be done, except 
quietly restrain them from injuring themselves or each other 
until the tempest be overpast. No revolutionary addresses 
drawn by trusted leaders that we have ever read are the least 
like them, not even the placards which in Paris preceded the 
Terror. They were often horrible, but they were definite. 

We turn from the agitators to those of the Catholic clergy 
who sympathise with the popular movement, and are at once 
confronted with the letter from Dr. Nulty, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Meath, to Mr. Cowan. It is a pamphlet, written in 
passages with remarkable ability, yet its whole drift is that 
Mr. Gladstone, after admitting through the Land Act that Mr. 
Parnell was right, has, as an atonement to Irish landlordism, 
“imprisoned his great rival ;” that there is now no difference 
between Liberals and Tories in their treatment of Ireland, or, 
rather, that there is a difference, and it is to Liberal dis- 
advantage! What light are we to obtain from a manifesto 
of which that is the leading thought ? 

When we turn from these productions to the speeches of 
moderate Home-rulers, like Mr. Givan, the Member for Derry, 
we find, indeed, very different language, but no practical help. 
He does not want, he says, a bloody revolution, or a revolution 
at all, or separation, or anything, except so much Home-rule 
as shall fully gratify Irish national pride, and enable Ireland 
to pass her own Statutes,—that is, he wants complete legisla- 
tive independence as regards Irish affairs, or, in other words, 
the right of working a revolution by law, and a separate and 
visible Irish Army, and the other symbols of a separate national 
life. He thinks those demands moderate, though he knows, 
and knows that Englishmen know, that each one of 
them would be a definite step towards a separation. 
We pass by the “decided Home-rulers,’ as we pass by the 
agitators, and missing one or two intermediates, arrive at last 
at a Home-ruler who is also a loyalist and a man of sense. 
Mr. Shaw is in a hundred ways a man from whom, in this 
controversy, we expect intellectual help. He is an 
Irishman whom all Englishmen like and trust. He 
knows Ireland thoroughly. He is a Home-ruler, yet nota 
Revolutionary. He is so effective a debater, so sound a 
thinker, so moderate and sensible a man, that were he a 
younger man and inclined to the service of the State, there is 
hardly any office connected with Ireland to which he might 
not aspire. He has retired from the Home-rule League in 
Dublin, in a letter of the manliest kind—a letter which will 
be made an excuse for depriving him of his seat—in which 
he states that he believes the party of violent separa- 
tion to be pursuing a hopeless dream, or one which 
would involve terrible disaster for the Irish people. Yet 
what help do we get from Mr. Shaw? Like the 
wildest agitator or the most exasperated Home-ruler, he de- 
clares that the Union has failed, and that it must be re- 
modelled on “some modification of the Federal principle,” 
and there he leaves us. It is true, he adds, what no agitator 
would add, and what men like Mr. Givan never do add, that 
English statesmen, if Ireland would be orderly, would be 
generous, and that their present duty is to restore order; but 
what is the use of that rider, except to show that Mr. Shaw is 
statesman enough to see facts, and is free from the absurd 
rancour which distorts the judgment of so many of his 
countrymen? English statesmen are no nearer knowing 
what is wanted of them, because their good qualities are 
allowed. 

It is this kind of letter which more than any other 
arouses in Englishmen the most dangerous of all feelings, 
despair of ever solving the Irish problem. It reads 
so much as if the ablest and most moderate Irishmen could 
not see what is in English minds. Mr. Shaw avoids, as if 
purposely, the single point upon which Englishmen ask light. 





They do not want to be told that the Union has failed. That 
fact is written on every page of every Irish newspaper, revealed 
as fully in every British proposal as in every Irish denuncia- 
tion. They do not deny that more Home-rule would benefit 
Ireland; on the contrary, they recognise every day that the 
concentration of activity in Westminster results in a sort 
of permanent block of business, under which every part 
of the Empire suffers, England suffering, perhaps, most 
of all. So far are they from being unwilling to concede 
more local self-government, that they can hardly imagine 
the County Government Bill, or the Municipal Bill, or 
even the Provincial Government Bill, which, if a majority 
of Irish Members stated that it would content their con- 
stituencies, English Members would refuse. Why should 
they refuse it? They do not want to interfere in Irish pro- 
vincial affairs, any more than they want to debar any class of 
Irishmen from their just right of managing their own 
domestic business. Their single desire is to discover what 
amount of Home-rule would content the majority of sensible 
Irishmen, yet would leave the unity of the Kingdom unim- 
paired ; and they cannot ascertain even the first fact, namely, 
what such Irishmen would regard as suflicient power. Mr. 
Shaw tells us no more on this point than the most outspoken 
separatist or most determined Orangeman. There can be no 
advance, no serious discussion, no attempt at compromise, no 
definite and final refusal even, till that is stated; and no Irish- 
man, however sincere or however temperate, will consent to 
state it. Mr. Shaw says he wants some “ modification” of 
Federalism, and thinks that will be intelligible, but the very 
essence of that proposal lies in the word “ modification.” The 
English people understand Federalism when applied to Irish 
politics to mean that Ireland shall have the powers which Mas- 
sachusetts has under the Constitution of the United States, and 
they have resolved not to grant that. They know, or fancy, that 
the legislation of an Irish State would be revolutionary, that 
the Militia would be a hostile army, and that the Federal repre- 
sentatives in Parliament would never give a vote, except upon 
exclusively Irish grounds, and they will not endure that situa- 
tion. Separation which would rid us for ever of Irish ques- 
tions would be infinitely preferable. Then what “ modifica- 
tion” does Mr. Shaw propose? That the Crown should have 
an effective veto on Irish Acts? That there should be no 
Militia? That the Repealing Act should be liable to be with- 
drawn? That the State powers, to use the American phrase, 
should be limited? That Ireland should be a Colony, like 
New Zealand—the experiment which would, in all human 
probability, be tried, if separation were visibly in sight—or 
what other scheme? Would he be satisfied with Provincial 
Assemblies wielding the full powers, say, of the Manx Tyn- 
wald,—that is, full powers subject to effective restraint and 
regulation from the Home Office? Would he be content with 
a developed County Government, the County Council having 
the powers, say, of some American cities, which can pass any 
law not inconsistent with the laws of the land? What is 
needed, as the first step in any discussion on Home-rule, is a 
definition of what is desired, and that is the one thing never 
forthcoming. We do not say that when it comes the proposal 
will be granted. The British people have lost confidence in 
Ireland too completely, feel too certain that the Mr. Shaws 
will be superseded by the Mr. Parnells, not to be suspicious 
of any proposal whatever. But until some proposal is made, 
something that could be reduced to a Bill and embodied 
in an Act, even the stage of suspicion cannot be reached. 
There is nothing to consider, nothing to accept, nothing 
to reject; and everything, whatever the cost, must go on 
as before. The friends of Ireland—and she has a great 
many who are perfectly reasonable about the Home-rule 
question—are forced to remain in an ¢mpasse, waiting, waiting, 
waiting, till sensible Irishmen can be sensible enough to see 
the only direction in which a road can be cleared for an 
advance. They ask from Ireland a proposition which shall 
grant a form of self-government that shall not be a mere 
screen for plans of separation. They have never had one yet ; 
and if the Mr. Shaws of Ireland evade the point as com- 
pletely as the Mr. Parnells, they never will. 





THE MOST DISAGREEABLE OF YEARS. 


OLITICALLY speaking, the year that ends to-day has 
certainly been the most disagreeable of years, though 
neither the most calamitous nor the most devoid of promise. 
It has been a year of continual disappointment. Even in 
weather, we had, after a very long and severe winter, the hope 
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of a most brilliant summer and munificent autumn ; but both 
hopes were disappointed. The glory of the year began and 
ended with July, and August spoiled .all the hopes of those 
classes who stood most in need of a little sunshine of pro- 
sperity,—the classes who depend on the productiveness of 
the land for their income. And the disappointment in 
the seasons has been but a symbol of our disappointments in 
political life. The year opened with the long wrangles over 
the Coercion Acts, and the persistent obstruction of the Irish 
{rreconcilables. In all the course of English history, Parlia- 
mentary temper was probably never before so severely tried, and 
though the great majority of the House of Commons showed a 
rare patience, self-command, and temperance, there was nothing 
to show for the result on which history can look back with 
satisfaction; while the suspension of thirty-six Members 
for defying the authority of the Speaker is one of the 
gravest, even if it does not prove one of the most ominous, 
events of the century for the parliamentary destiny of England. 
Nor did the vexations of the session in any way cease with 
the passing of the Irish Coercion Acts. The discussion of the 
Trish Land Act was one protracted exercise of fortitude and 
perseverance on the part of the Government, and even when 
it at length passed, the operations of the Land League, under- 
taken to neutralise its effects, and the unexpected ferocity of 
the Tories in their denunciations of the law to which they had 
been consenting parties, were new sources of difficulty and 
disappointment, under which less resolute men than the pre- 
sent Cabinet might easily have quailed. The necessity 
for imprisoning the leaders of the extreme party at 
the moment when a great boon had just been conferred 
upon Ireland in the new land-law, was a cross to the 
Government of the first magnitude,—a mal a propos so 
serious as to take all the immediate hopefulness out of the 
measure so painfully achieved. And the increase of the 
outrages during the last three months of the year has 
punctually fulfilled these bad omens. Even the great blow 
‘which struck the Tories in the death of Lord Beaconsfield has 
proved a blow to the whole country, in the addition which it 
certainly made to the malign influence of Lord Salisbury, and to 
the mischievousness of those enfunts terribles of his party, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Lowther, and the rest. We believe, 
indeed, that the chief work of the year will prove eventually 
to have been the most beneficent for Ireland which has ever 
marked the hitherto unblessed union between the two 
countrics, and that the legislative work of the Session was 
crowned by the admirable selection of the Chief Com- 
missioners in the Land Court which is to work the Act. 
But all these hopes are still hopes, and not yet in process of 
fulfilment, though the sprouting of the germs may to the dis- 
cerning eye be already visible. Even the best work of the year 
has been dashed with serious disappointment. The least 
sanguine of us looked,—no doubt, unreasonably,—for more 
result before the year closed than we have actually had. 

And it is not only in connection with the Irish question, 
and the obstruction to Parliamentary procedure which the 
Irish question has caused, that the disagreeable miscarriages 
of the year have been so serious. Nothing could have been 
more vexatious in its way than the loss of time over carefully- 
prepared amendments of law, like the Bankruptcy Bill and the 
Rivers Conservancy Bill; while Mr. Bradlaugh’s seat has been 
the cause of a most irritating Parliamentary blister, of which 
we have not yet seen the end. Again, what could be more 
heart-breaking than the military disasters into which the rash- 
ness of our commander in the Transvaal, together with the 
unreadiness of the Colonial Office at home, plunged us, 
at the opening of the year? These were just the kind of 
disasters whch need not have happened, and could not have 
happened if the determination of the Government to accept 
the proposals for negotiation, had been properly impressed on 
Sir George Co'ley in good time, or if Sir George Colley him- 
self Lad been a little more prudent as a commander, or a little 
more cautious as a diplomatist. Nothing can be more distress- 
ing for any country than blood needlessly shed only to make our 
own position wor-e, and that was the sole result of the blood 
needlessly shed in the Transvaal. Again, the whole story of 
our commercial negotiations with France has been a story 
of disappointment and delay; while the effect which that 
disappointment and delay have had in stimulating the 
absurd and mischievous movement for “ Fair-trade” has 
been far more deplorable than the hitch with France 
itself. 

Looking, to0, away from our own country altogether, the 
misfortunes of the year have been of the same apparently 








sterile and uninstructive kind. The murder of two rulers 
one of a despotic and the other of a democratic country hen 
been in each case equally sterile of advantage. So far id wa 
can see, the one assassination only embittered the Russian 
people against the educated class by which the conspiracy was 
fostered ; while the other assassination was a heavy and perfectly 
unmeaning sort of blow to the feelings of the American people 
resulting in nothing but a monster trial disastrous to the 
dignity of criminal justice, and in an arbitrary change in the 
personnel of the Administration. Even in Germany and 
France the year has been one of disappointment. In Ger- 
many, the popular elections have produced no result, except 
that Prince Bismarck reproaches the German people with not 
wishing what he wishes, and intimates that they will have to 
wait a long time if they wait till heis tired of baulking their hopes, 
In France, after many Parliamentary and administrative break- 
downs, the great Minister has at last taken oflice ; but hitherto, 
at least, has been rather playing with the situation, instead of de- 
claring a new policy, while in relation to Tunis he has confessed 
his complete inability to control events which he hardly even 
affects to approve. Add that Italy has been simmering with 
discontent during the whole year, and that there is no Euro- 
pean country but Greece which can definitely congratulate 
itself on the course of its events, and we have certainly a 
picture of disagreeables—especially in relation to the develop- 
ment of the Parliamentary institutions of Europe—which, 
though very far from being of a nature to create despair, 
distinguishes 1881 as the year of most persistent dis- 
appointment of any year within our recollection. For apparent 
coups manques, England, France, Germany, Russia, and the 
United States will long remember the year just coming toa 
close. 





TWOPENNY JOURNALISM. 


: ee announcement made this week by the proprictors of 

the Pall Mall Gazette and those of the St. James's 
Gazette that they intend to publish their papers at a penny 
has considerable interest, not only for journalists, but for 
politicians. The change implies the failure of avery interest- 
ing experiment,—the issue of daily papers at a price higher 
than the penny. Without entering into questions with which 
we have no concern, we may, we suppose, assume that if the 
Pall Mall Gazette or its rival had obtained a success which its 
proprietors considered adequate, they would have let the price 
alone. Either the sale at twopence did not pay, or, what is 
more probable, it did not secure that wide constituency which 
is the only safe basis for a daily paper, and which every 
editor seeks for the sake of the influence of his opinions, 
If that is the case—and it must be the case, in some 
way or other, and in some degree, greater or less— 
the experiment of Twopenny Journalism may be considered 
ended. We doubt if it will be tried again. The Pali Mall 
Gazette is not a journal with which we can always, or, in- 
deed, often, agree, for there is in it a definite trace of what 
we may best describe as “Red” feeling, of the idea that 
Salus reipublicae est suprema religio, with which we do 
not sympathise; but it has been made under its present 
management distinctly the most readable paper in England. 
If you do not like its politics, skip the first article, 
and then there are pages upon pages of readable matter, 
always interesting and often very suggestive indeed. The 
St. James’s Gazette, again, though it is injured by a kind 
of screamy anger, wrath as of an angry Southerner rather 
than of an Englishman, which is to us a daily intellectual 
puzzle, expresses Tory Democracy very well, andis also eminently 
readable. If two such journals cannot succeed at twopence, 
no journals can, and we may in future regard the penny as 
the inevitable price of any new newspaper published in Great 
Britain. It is true, both journals are evening papers, and even- 
ing papers are heavily weighted by the fact that those who buy 
them have previously bought a morning paper, and are, there- 
fore, anxious about cost; but still, anything so good must, if 
the price did not interfere, have finally secured an amply suf- 
ficient audience, 

We regard this result of the experiment, this universal 
adoption of the penny as the inevitable charge for a news- 
paper, as a distinct evil, though not for the reasons which once 
induced dilettanti observers to rail at the Penny Press. We 
should like to see a halfpenny press, or a farthing press, or a 
press circulated gratis, if only the single condition that it were a 
worthy press could be observed. The more widely well-written, 
well-informed, and well-managed newspapers cireulate among 
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the people, the better, and of course cheapness is a first condi- 
tion of: extensive circulation. But it is an unhappy acci- 
dent for English journalism that the largest copper coin, 
the one which an informal plébiscite has selected as the 
proper charge for a political newspaper, should be worth just 
so much that a good paper without advertisements cannot be 
published at the price. Indeed, a good journal—that is, a 
journal equal as regards typography and thickness of paper to 
the Times—could not, even with advertisements, be produced 
fora penny at all. The cost of the material on which to 

rint would ultimately crush it. The loss is, we believe, 
slight on each copy,"so slight, that if the copper unit were, 
as it would be under a decimal system, five farthings, 
half the tenth of a florin, the whole difficulty would 
be removed. Any loss, however, no matter what, if 
multiplied by a hundred thousand a day, becomes ruinous ; 
and newspaper proprietors are compelled by the pressure 
of the penny to give us abominable paper, often too 
flimsy to hold together in a high wind, to postpone the 
intellectual matter of the paper to advertisements, and to 
use type which must be ruinous to the eyes of the next gener- 
ation, and which, wherever light is at all deficient, is inde- 
scribably harassing. They are compelled to insist on con- 
densation in the methods of reporting which to public 
speakers and suitors in Courts constantly involves extreme 
injustice, and to cut down Parliamentary debates until 
they are positively and visibly diminishing the intellectual 
influence of public men. Moreover, they are compelled to 
reduce, not, indeed, the news, but the explanations of the news, 
to a most injurious degree, till readers who can take only 
penny papers constantly form, for want of information, the 
most shallow and inaccurate judgments on foreign affairs. 
They are virtually offered only telegrams to read, and might 
as well study anatomy from skeletons alone. The leader- 
writers help them as much as they can, but the information 
from the spot, the long, explanatory letters, which were once 
the special feature of English journalism, cannot be put 
before them. We will give an instance of the value of such 
letters, which we choose designedly, because it is creditable 
to the greatest sinner in this respect, the Daily Telegraph. 
That paper is simply crushed by its advertisements, but during 
the struggle at the Cape it published a series of letters from 
Dr. W. Russell, which were in many ways more instructive than 
all the telegrams which poured in every day from the colony. 
We venture to say that those who read these letters under- 
stood more clearly the true relation of Dutchmen to Britons, 
and of both to natives, and what really was the matter with 
the British Army, than those who remembered, as we dare say 
many clerks in the Colonial Office did, every telegram in detail. 
It is information of that detailed kind, information from eye- 
witnesses, which a sovereign democracy requires for its educa- 
tion ; and it is usually suppressed, because, without a wilderness 
of advertisements, of no intellectual interest whatever, a penny 
will not pay expenses. Nor is there any reasonable chance 
that it ever will, A journal as large as the Standard, on 
strong, opaque paper, crammed with information, could be 
produced for five farthings, with only a reasonable allowance 
for advertisements; but nobody can or will be bothered with 
farthings, and it cannot be done for a penny, without a fall 
in the price of paper which is practically hopeless, Science 
accomplishes miracles sometimes, but there does not exist a 
fibrous plant capable of conversion into good paper which does 
not require bleaching, and no fibre requiring to be bleached 
can be as cheap as rags, which have already yielded as gar- 
ments all the profit required of them. We disbelieve in very 
cheap paper altogether, and without it nothing, except, indeed, 
decimal coinage, can relieve British journalism from the 
despotism of the penny, which not only compels newspaper 
proprietors to make advertisements their first object, but 
prohibits competition, because of the frightful loss of obtain- 
ing acirculation before advertisements come. London ought by 
every rule to have seventy daily morning political papers, and it 
has nominally seven, and really four. The proprietors of those 
four, if they combined, could almost wreck public life, and 
could do upon a dozen questions what is actually done in 
France, upon such matters as the French Control in Egypt 
and the invasion of Tunis,—that is, could deceive the public, 
till the force of a great nation is exerted to put millions into 
the pockets of a financial Ring. 

It is very often said that London cannot want new papers, 
for if it did, it would have them; but there is one answer to 
that assertion which, to our minds, appears final. A distinct 
and large majority of Londoners, as shown by the elections, 





are Radicals, ready to elect men like Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Holms,and men of like opinions. We doubt, indeed, 
if there is a London borough, except the City and Westminster, 
which would reject Mr. Chamberlain. Nevertheless, there is 
not one strongly Radical morning paper in London—not one 
as Radical, for example, as the Pall Mall Gazette, for all its 
cultivated way of expressing itself, really is. The Daily News 
is supposed to be Radical sometimes, but having read it at- 
tentively for a quarter of a century, we may venture to say, 
with some confidence, that it represents old Dissenting Liberal- 
ism—a most useful form of opinion—much more nearly than 
the Radicalism of the Householders, There is a visible 
hiatus in their representation, which, considering their 
immense numbers, their appetite for reading, and their 
interest in politics can be the result only of economic diffi- 
culties, which may be summed up in the sentence that the 
English newspaper-buyer will only give a penny for his paper, 
that no paper sufficiently large can be produced at a penny 
without thousands of advertisements, that the advertisements 
do not come till a circulation has been obtained, and that 
the cost of obtaining it daunts even those who know the profits 
—profits that might gratify avarice itself—which success would 
yield. The penny spoils London political journalism, and we 
are sorry to see the few papers which have resisted the popular 
demand dropping into the stream. 





THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 


R. CHARLES MIALL has given in the Zimes a table 
of the attendances at Church and Chapel respectively 
in six large towns, drawn from figures which have recently 
been published in the local newspapers. The towns chosen 
are Liverpool, Sheffield, Bristol, Hull, Leicester, and Wolver- 
hampton. In all but one of these the attendance at church 
shows to great disadvantage by the side of the attendance at 
chapel. At Liverpool, the attendances at church are 54,551, 
those at chapel, 67,775; at Sheffield, the former are 32,835, 
the latter, 48,463 ; at Bristol, the relative numbers are 45,515 
and 60,502; at Hull, the disparity is startling, there being 
only 13,272 attendances at church, against 47,452 at chapel ; 
at Leicester, the proportions are 17,867 and 34,453 ; at Wol- 
verhampton, which is the one exception to the rule, the Noncon- 
formists only muster 12,157 attendances, against 12,289 set 
down to the Church. Even here, however, the Church cannot claim 
an absolute majority, for the Roman Catholic attendances bring 
the Nonconformist total up to 15,925. Thus in these six 
towns the Church of England had only 36-9 per cent. of the 
entire attendances, while the Nonconformists—leaving out the 
Roman Catholics—had 55°6. In all but three out of eleven 
other towns, Mr. Miall says, the attendances at church are 
greatly exceeded by those at chapel. 

It is not surprising, with these results, that Mr. Miall should 
regret that similar statistics were not authoritatively included 
in the three last Census returns. The Nonconformists have 
not forgotten the triumph afforded them by the publication 
of the Religious Census of 1851, and it may be conceded to 
Mr. Miall that, if all parties had been agreed, it would have 
been easy to arrange for a similar enumeration of attendance 
in the census of 1881. We suspect that if the figures had 
been impartially taken, one result would have appeared for 
which Mr, Miall scarcely makes sufficient allowance. Granted 
that in towns the attendances at chapel greatly outnumber 
those at church, how would it have been in the country dis- 
tricts? Mr. Miall would, perhaps, contend that in taking a 
comparative census of attendances, all parishes in which there 
are no chapels ought to be left out. It is plain, however, 
that to do this would be to deprive the Established 
Church of the principal advantage which she possesses 
by the side of the Dissenters. She does, at all events, 
make it possible for the inhabitants of every parish in the 
country to attend public worship, and one result of Disestab- 
lishment would probably be to deprive a large number of 
parishes of any possibility of the kind. There would be no ob- 
jection to an enumeration of attendances at church and chapel, 
provided that two precautions were observed. The aggregate 
toust include all the churches and chapels in the country, not 
merely those in towns, and the result must be regarded merely 
as one element in a religious census. We do not suppose that 
the Dissenters are anxious to have a register of attendances 
from an abstract desire to see the Census tables made a3 com- 
plete as possible. Their love for statistics is not quite free 
from the alloy of earthly passions. They mean to use the 
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figures as an argument in favour of Disestablishment. They 
have a perfect right to do this; and so far as these tables of 
attendances bear upon the question, they cannot be made too 
complete. But by themselves, they bear scarcely at all upon 
the question of Disestablishment. What is wanted for this 
purpose is a record of the actual members of the several 
religious bodies, not merely of those among these members 
who attend religious services. The Dissenters have always 
objected to the insertion in the Census paper of a column in 
which shall be registered the answer given to the question, 
“What religion do you profess?” They contend that the 
inferences drawn from such a return would be in a high degree 
misleading. Every man, they say, who professed no religion 
would put himself down as a member of the Established 
Church, and the Church would thus get credit for a vast num- 
ber of persons who have really no connection with her. Sup- 
posing this objection to be sound, it cannot possibly apply to 
a religious census which should include returns based on both 
systems. To what Church a man professes himself to belong is 
a fact which may be worth much or little, but which at least 
deserves to be put down on paper, when the object is to collect 
as many facts about the population as can be got together. If 
the Dissenters are allowed to put on record how few Church- 
men go to church, and how many Dissenters go to chapel, 
Churchmen may surely be permitted to put on record how few 
Dissenters stay away from chapel, and how many Churchmen 
stay away from church. 

We will go farther than this. The return of a man’s nominal 
religion is not only an essential part of a religious census, it 
is the most important, if not the only important, part. The 
motive of recording figures of this kind may be presumed to be 
the inflicting of preliminary encouragement or discouragement 
upon the forces on each side. From the point of view of pure 
partisanship, it is, of course, immaterial whether the facts to 
which the figures bear testimony have much or little to do with 
the matter in hand. But to politicians, itis not so. Whatever 
may be their opinion as to the theological value of an Estab- 
lished Church, they will not wish to see an existing Estab- 
lished Church pulled down under a misapprehension. Nor will 
they wish to see a serious attempt to pull it down begun under 
a misapprehension. If the people of England are determined 
to make an end of the Established Church, they must, of 
course, do so. But it is not expedient that they should make 
an end of it in the false belief that, numerically speaking, it 
is of no importance, or that any section of them should waste 
public time and temper in trying to do while they are still a 
minority what can only be done when they have become a 
majority. From this point of view, a religious census which 
deals with attendance is valueless, as compared with a reli- 
gious census which deals with profession. An Established 
Church, as such, is a political institution ; and the object of 
a religious census is to ascertain what proportion of the 
population wish well to this political institution. For a 
man to be not merely a member, but an ardent supporter, 
of the Established Church, it is not in the least necessary 
that he should be a regular, or even an _ occasional, 
attendant upon its services. Judged by the test which the 
Dissenters wish to apply, Lord Eldon would have been a very 
bad Churchman. Yet those who, on this hypothesis, had 
assumed that he need not be taken into account in estimating 
the forces of the Establishment would have been very much 
in the wrong, and there are probably many at the present time 
who in this respect at least resemble Lord Eldon. It is a 
mistake to mix up religious enthusiasm, the habit of devotion, 
or a taste for sermons, with the question of an Established 
Church. These are quantities which occur on both sides of 
the equation,and may consequently be omitted without affecting 
the result. When possessed by a supporter of the Established 
Church, they add to his zeal in defence of the existing order 
of things; when possessed by an enemy to the Established 
Church, they add to his desire to pull down the existing 
order of things. It is quite possible that the motive 
which makes a man a lover of the Established Church may 
be dislike or suspicion of religious enthusiasm. He may wish 
to see the existing order of things maintained, because he re- 
gards it as a bulwark against Ultramontanism or Puritanism. 
A man of this temper will probably be a very unfrequent 
attendant at public worship, and the Dissenting method of 
collecting religious statistics would not enumerate him at all. 
But as a politician dealing with a political institution, he has 
every right to be enumerated. He, and such as he, will be 
among the adversaries with whom the Dissenters will have to 
reckon, whenever the campaign against the Established Church 








is begun in earnest. A census which arranges men according 
to their professions is certain to include him, whereas a census 
which arranges men according to their attendance at church 
or chapel will be likely to leave him out. By all means let us 
know how many people went to church or chapel on a parti- 
cular Sunday, but do not omit to note the far more important 
fact how many people on that same day returned themselves 
as Churchmen or Dissenters. 








A NEW ZEALAND JUDGE ON MATERIALISM. 


N™ ZEALAND sends us home a very masterly con. 
tribution to the discussion on Materialism, in the 
shape of a lecture delivered by one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of that colony, Mr. Justice Richmond, 
before the Union Debating Society of Wellington, on 
the untenable character of the materialistic hypothesis of 
the Universe. He begins by pointing out that the mate. 
rialistic explanation of the Universe agrees so far as this with 
the theistic, that each alike professes to trace back the story of 
the Universe to a first cause, though the one traces it back 
to its origin in mindless matter and mindless force, while the 
other traces it back to mind. Itis clear enough that Mr. Justice 
Richmond feels more true intellectual respect forthe philosophical 
system of Hume, which disputes the very existence of anything 
like “ cause,” holding it to be a pure fiction of the human mind, 
than he does for the philosophy of materialism which almost 
unconsciously accepts from an alien system its conception of 
“cause,” and then is content to recognise, as an adequate 
cause a mere material husk, from which the very kernel of 
the causal conception has shrivelled away. And no doubt it is 
always rather difficult to compare the relative merits of two sys- 
tems of thought, one of which loftily ignores a larger surface of 
reality than the other, and thereby cuts a knot or two more which 
it would otherwise have to untie; while the other, though it 
ignores less of the real world than its rival, yet, for that very reason, 
admits more which is inexplicable, and which, nevertheless, on 
its own principles, it ought to be able to explain. There is a clear 
advantage on the intellectual side in declaring inconvenient 
facts to be, in your belief, illusions, for, after that declaration, 
you are not bound to enter into any further discussions 
of the origin of those illusions, than you would of the 
origin of dreams. On the other hand, the boldness which de- 
clares them to be illusions, is really only a sort of bluntness to 
all aspects of the world which do not fit in with the prepossessions 
of the criticising mind; and it may fairly enough be argued 
that there is more of intellectual sanity in sticking to the idea 
of cause, and then trying to minimise your concession to what 
is intellectually quite insufficient for your purpose, than there 
is in exploding the idea, only in order that you may not be 
assailed by a foe who has gained the shelter of your own out- 
works. We quite hold with Mr. Justice Richmond that Hume, who 
reproaches his fellow-thinkers with harbouring even for a moment 
so dangerous an illusion as the principle of causation, is more 
inaccessible to the theistic argument than the materialist, who 
does not deny either force or cause, but supposes that he can 
find the origin of the higher in the lower,—of will in sensation, 
of sensation in nervous vibrations, and of nervous vibrations 
in atomic permutations. But then, though the nihilist is more 
inaccessible to the theistic argument than the materialist, he 
is so only because he rides rough-shod over more of the facts 
to be accounted for, and is more ashamed of offering a very 
inadequate explanation than of offering no explanation at all. 
For our own parts, we rather prefer the state of mind, which, as 
it cannot rid itself of the idea of cause, takes refuge, for a time at 
least, in trying to make as little of cause as it may—and, indeed, 
in trying to make so little of it, that it might almost as well 
not have recognised it at all—than the state of mind which can 
make-believe to clear itself at once of inconvenient impressions, 
and which glories in cutting dead all those familiar assump- 
tions of which it is unable to offer any serious explanation. 
After pointing out that the materialistic explanation of the 
Universe is really a causal one, though avery inadequate causal 
one, and is as least as inconsistent with the denial of all cause 
and force as it is with the recognition of mind as the first cause, 
Mr. Justice Richmond goes on to point out that in the philosophy 
of materialism there is a constant failure to account for all the 
new elements introduced into the rationale of evolution by the 
materialist, at every stage in the long ascent from matter and 
mechanical force to the human mind and will. “ Fairly viewed,” 
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says Mr. Justice Richmond, “the facts import that at every 
step in the ascent there has been a fresh influx of power, a 
gradual imparting of new qualities ;” or, as Dr. Martineau has 
expressed it, in a passage which Mr. Justice Richmond quotes ; 
—in the philosophy of the Materialists, “an aggregate of in- 
appreciable increments is simultaneously equated—-in its cause 
to nothing, in its effect to the whole of things.” The Judge 
pushes this argument home in relation to one or two of the 
most important steps in the process of what is held by the 
Materialists to be the story of evolution. For instance, he 
fixes attention on the step from the inorganic to the organic 
life, and asks how separate atoms are to be combined into an 
organic whole, without a very clear “influx of power,” of which 
the materialist can give no account at all :— 


“Now, an organic whole is not the mere sum-total of the con- 
stituent atoms. These, as we all know, are in perpetual flux in every 
living creature. ‘The parallel,’ says Huxley, ‘ between a whirlpool 
in a stream and a living being, which has been often drawn, is as 
just as it is striking. The whirlpool is permanent, but the particles 
of water which constitute it are incessantly changing. Those which 
enter it on the one side are whirled around, and temporarily con- 
stitute a part of its individuality; and as they leave on the other 
side, their places are made good by new-comers.’ The turmoil of 
molecules in a living creature may, he thinks, be justly likened to 
the great wave of the vortex below Niagara, which for centuries past 
has maintained the same general form, though the component 
particles of water are changing every moment. [The Crayfish, p. 
84.] One might almost think that Samuel Taylor Coleridge was 
speaking, and with Coleridge I continue :—‘As the column of blue 
smoke from a cottage chimney in the breathless summer noon, or 
the steadfast-seeming cloud on the edge point of a hill in the driving 
air-current, which, momently condensed and recomposed, is the 
common phantom of a thousand successors—such is the flesh which 
our bodily eyes transmit to us; which our hands touch. Not only,’ 
he proceeds, ‘the characteristic shape is evolved from tha invisible 
central power, but the material mass itself is acquired by assimila- 
tion. The germinal power of the plant transmutes the fixed air and 
the elementary base of water into grass or leaves; and on these the 
organific principle in the ox or the elephant exercises an alchemy 
still more stupendous. As the unseen agency weaves its magic 
eddies, the foliage becomes indifferently the bone and its marrow, 
the pulpy brain or the solid ivory. That what you see is blood, is 
flesh, is itself the work, or, shall I say, the translucence of the 
invisible energy, which soon surrenders or abandons them to inferior 
powers (for there is no pause nor chasm in the activities of Nature), 
which repeat a similar metamorphosis according to their kind ;— 
these are not fancies, conjectures, or even hypotheses, but facts, to 
deny which is impossible, not to reflect on which is ignominious.’ We 
see, then, that an organic whole imports a distinct and individualised 
agency, whereof the identity consists not in the ever changing 
material, but in the living principle, which on that changing material 
imposes a definite form.” 


And Mr. Justice Richmond shows that Lange, the historian of 
Materialism, frankly admits the difficulty, and thinks that the 
materialist has no choice but to “fall back on the solution, 
—the motion of the atoms is sensation,”—a solution which 
appears to suggest that Niagara is sensitive, and that the 
dust-storms of Asia are physical emotions. 

Again, Mr. Justice Richmond fixes the mind of his readers on 
one other great step in the upward ascent of evolution, the 
step from impersonal sensitiveness to the distinct sense of 
personality :— 


‘But if no mechanical] theory of the universe can account for mere 
sentiency, how complete must be the failure of every such system to 
take the last upward step from vital to mental, and to resolve the 
problems of human thought and feeling. ‘The special case of those 
processes we call intellectual,’ says Lange, ‘ must be explained from 
the universal laws of all motion, or we have no explanation at all. 
The weak point of all Materialism lies just in this, that with this ex- 
planation it stops short at the very point where the highest problems 
of philosophy begin’ [id. p. 30]. Man himself is, so far as our ex- 
perience extends, the highest product of the universe. Is it rational 
—is it possible—to regard him as the effect of something destitute 
itself of mind and consciousness? Can the effect be more and 
greater than the originating cause? It may, indeed, be less, but 
can it, I repeat, be greater. Just in this point lies the vast advan- 
tage of those who, in any form, hold to the doctrine of an originating 
mind. On either side an assumption simply stupendous—for the 
moment let me call it an assumption—must be made, when we en- 
deavour to account for this stupendous universe, of which we form a 
part. Some one, perhaps, will interject, but why endeavour to 
account for it? The question is foreign to our immediate purpose ; 
but I reply, in passing, because we cannot help attempting. The 
problem of existence is thrust upon us. We are, and know there was 
a time when we were not. We know ourselves to be effects of an 
unknown power. Not to suppose a cause is simply a thing impos- 
sible. Some cause of all things—that which I just now called ‘an 
assumption ’—is then no assumption, but a belief, which is inevitable. 
The belief of the Theist is in a Being not less than man, but immea- 
surably greater; who of the fullness of his life has given us a por- 
tion. The first cause of the Materialist is matter in motion—nothing 
more—and I ask again, is such a cause of things conceivably adequate 
to the production of the known offects? Can we so explain to our- 
selves our own rational existence? We have seen materialistic 





explanation brought to a stand before the phenomenon of mere organic 
life. How can it deal with the fact of conscious personal existence ? 
Have I, then, no meaning, when I say, I am? Let us ask ourselves 
that question, for it is vain to argue with those who will not face it. 
Then are we, in deference to supposed deductions from physical ex- 
perience, to give the lie to that inner consciousness which tells us 
that we are other than, and more than, the material organism to 
which our life is for the time inexplicably bound—that the mind of 
man is not his brain, nor his life, the sum of the mere vital forces 
which are its perishable instruments? Can we indeed believe that 
saint and sage, philosopher and poet ; the play of fancy, the method 
of reason, the struggles of the Will, the warnings of the Conscience, 
with all that belongs to the abysmal deeps of Personality ; all the 
drama of history; all the passion of life,—are, as this pseudo- 
science pretends to teach us, the mere outcome and expression of 
molecular change, all products alike of the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms ?”” 

This last passage suggests what is to our minds the great answer 
to materialism,—namely, that not merely our minds, but our 
practical lives,and the minds and practical lives of materialists, 
just as much as of Theists or Christians,—are dominated, intel- 
lectually, morally, and spiritually, by ideas of which it is im- 
possible to find the roots in the world beneath us, and which 
could only have descended upon us by virtue of an education 
directed from above. For instance, the story of philosophy and 
of intellectual investigation is one long account of the fascina- 
tion of the idea of cause,—that very idea which Hume wants 
to class as a pure illusion,—for human understandings; in- 
deed, it is, as we believe, demonstrable that, without that 
idea and its attraction for us, there would have been no human 
philosophy, properly so called, at all. And yet, as we have 
seen, the significance of cause is entirely outside the world of 
sensation, and is only appreciable by an intellect which can 
look beneath the world of sensation to the assumptions which give 
an intellectual coherence to our sensations. But goa little higher 
than the life of the intellect, and you come upon principles of 
absolute right and absolute disinterestedness which, however 
the materialistic psychologist may explain them away, have 
had more practical influence over the course of human 
affairs, have influenced more the movements of societies 
and the fates of nations, than any class of ideas what- 
ever; and which yet, if the materialist is to be trusted, 
have descended upon us like a bewildering vapour, from 
no real source at all, since they cannot be traced back to 
any of the material principles of the Universe, nor even to any 
of the universal impulses of all sentient life. Go higher still, 
and you find the mind of all nations so dominated by the duty 
of self-sacrifice for the sake of a divinity by the shadow of which 
it is haunted, that many men spend their lives in what would 
be torture, did not all torture disappear in the glamour of a light 
from beyond. Now, what we want to know is the explanation 
on the materialistic theory of these inrushes of new springs of 
illusion at every fresh stage of human growth, illusions which, 
according to them, have absolutely no basis at all in the truth 
of things, and which yet wield so extraordinary an influence 
over the actual evolution of human thought and action? At 
every step in the ascent we have some new breath of what to the 
materialist is pure error, sweeping across the human plain, and 
filling the history of man with newsignificance. Tothe materialist, 
the principle of cause should mean nothing but a generalised 
principle of mechanical force; and the principle of life,—organic 
life, with its new sentience,—nothing but a specialised prin- 
ciple of cause; and the principle of personality, nothing but a 
specialised principle of life; and the principle of social good, 
nothing but an extended principle of personality ; and the prin- 
ciple of conscience, nothing but an imperious principle of social 
good ; and the principle of spiritual self-sacrifice, nothing but 
a self-oblivious transfiguration of conscience; so that the very 
highest things in life are either all illusion, or all mere disguises 
for the very lowest,—with which, if they are really identical, 
philosophy is an elaborate sham, instead of a guiding clue. But 
as the truth is that all the governing principles, both of the 
intellect and the will, come from above, and not from below, 
the philosophy which finds the roots of what we are in matter 
and motion, is really a philosophy engaged in disproving that 
we ought to accept the best part of our life as genuine at all. 
Mr. Justice Richmond is doing good service by vindicating, at 
the Antipodes, that noble, because true, philosophy, with the clear 
recognition of which the healthy growth of nations is at least as 
closely bound up as the healthy life of the individual. It is 
true, no doubt, that the life of a great society is something much 
more,—something, in many respects, mysteriously greater,— 
than the mere compounding of the individual lives of the units 
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of which it is made up. But it is equally true that if the life of 
the individual units goes seriously astray, the life of the society 
will go astray too, and probably even more and worse astray, 
than that of the units of which it is made up. 





A NEW SPECTACLE. 

ANTOMIME, and more especially Pantomime proper, 
though it dies hard, is evidently dying in London. Very 
few first-class theatres even attempt to produce it at Christmas, 
only two, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, devote themselves 
to the attempt; and in those, the old exhibition of farcical horse- 
play, which we all went to see as children, is more and more 
curtailed, to make room for spectacular effects, combinations of 
brilliant colour, moving figures, and imaginary scenery. A new 
kind of Masque, furnished with a pivot by some sort of refer- 
ence to some nursery story, has, in fact, beaten out panto- 
mime proper; while the Masque itself no lonzer draws so cer- 
tainly as it did. It is said that the reason for the change is the 
dread entertained by Managers of the enormous outlay de- 
manded, and the ruinous loss which a failure consequently 
entails; but that is only another method of saying that 
pantomime and masque do not draw. If they did draw, ex- 
pense would not matter. The truth is, that the grown-ups, who, 
after all, pay for the tickets, can no longer endure pantomime 
proper, the taste for practical joking having died out with the 
progress of refinement; and that as the children do not care 
about it much, they no longer feel compelled to undergo such 
hours of costly tediousness. Even the Masque, though it still 
attracts, finds a dangerous rival in the amusing English comic 
operas, which, as we prophesied seventeen years ago in these 
columns would be the case, have brought such profits to their 
authors and the theatres. The public now-a-days does not want to 
be instructed in a theatre, or even interested, but to be intellec- 
tually amused, faintly ; it likes good music, not of too thoughtful 
a character, yet not wholly corrupt, and if it can get good music 
and langhable words with something in them both together, it 
will go to that entertainment in preference to any other. A really 
witty operetta like Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s first effort, 
H..M.S. Pinafore, is a great property, and, moreover, is of its 
kind a good thing, quite as deserving of popularity as any comedy 
not of the first class. There is no reason in the world why, if the 
public likes its comedy rhymed and set to light music, it should 
not have it. Only, it must not talk nonsense about “ holding 
the mirror up to Nature,” and all that, but confess that it wants 
amusement, a relief from the actual, not a representation of it. 
The taste for spectacle, too, though it exists still, has been a 
little satiated. People tire of red lights, and green lights, and 
limelights, and impossible landscapes, and moving boats, and 
visibly unreal asceuts, and painted dancing-girls in scanty, 
glittering dresses; and managers rely too exclusively on com- 
binations of these things. They believe in “effects” which 
strike the eye only, and forget that in the London of to-day some 
slight gratification to the intellect is also necessary, if the fullest 
crowd is to be drawn. The audience do not want much, but they 
want something to interest their minds,and keep them from that 
weariness which even the finest pictures, if looked at for too 
long atime, invariably produce. If they do not want to think, 
they want to think they are thinking, not to let their minds 
sleep utterly. They see better when they hear a little, and find 
amidst bright dialogue and sharply pointed situations that the 
landscapes, and the coloured lights, and the dancing-girls are 
not less, but more attractive than before. Mr. Gilbert’s fun is 
not very lofty, or very ennobling; but after all, if you go away 
with half-a-dozen snatches of song, so irresistibly provocative 
that you laugh over them for a week, you have got something 
worth having for your ten shillings. English life is not so per- 
fect, that an opportunity for hearty laughter, at once genuine 
and repeated, is to be despised, and a little ridicule of the ridicul- 
ous put in a way that bites, is distinctly beneficial. The drama, 
as an art, gains nothing from H.M.S. Pinafore ; but then, it 

loses nothing, and a wearied society gains much, 

Managers acknowledge that spectacle, mixed with genuine fun 
and bright music, would draw, and we cannot help suspecting 
there are other modifications of spectacle which would aiso prove 
most popular. What is wanted is to combine a mental effect 


with the effects for the eye. We make the suggestion as we made 
that of English comic opera, with little hope that managers will 
acquiesce, or even clearly understand what we mean; but we 
have an impression that there is a kind of realistic spectacle 
which would draw beyond anything of which theatrical specu- 











lators have any idea, viz., a play containing a representa. 
tion, as accurate and historical as possible, of something which 
thousands desire and fail to realise to themselves, There 
are, as we believe, historic pictures which, if they could be put 
upon the stage as the actual representations of the things 
signified, would attract sightseers for a year in successions of 
crowded audiences. To take a single illustration, and for our 
purpose a bad one, because we are not sure that the Licenser 
would allow it, suppose Athaliah or some similar produc. 
tion could be so put upon the stage as to allow a full repre. 
sentation of Solomon’s Temple, part by part, with the 
complete service going on, as the centre of interest of 
the whole. We do not mean an imaginary temple, but 
the true one, as nearly as antiquarian skill could recon- 
struct it, with the choral service of the Levites as Reho- 
boam saw it. If that scene, or series of scenes, could be 
given—quite a possibility, if the antiquaries, Mr. Knowles, 
and some first-class scene-painter would work together—who 
do managers suppose would be the audience? Half the men 
and women in England, who had been striving all their lives 
unconsciously to imagine what that Temple and its service 
could be like, and would for the first time be able to fix their 
own floating thoughts, and get rid of a constant puzzle. That 
representation would, we verily believe, be a financial success 
such as managers so often dream of, and so seldom realise,—a 
suecess of three hundred crowded nights. We do not propose 
that as a possible subject, for the Licenser, though sorely puzzled 
by the existence of “ Athaliah,” which would allow of the 
scene, and could hardly be forbidden after all these years, would 
forbid the representation, on the not unreasonable ground that 
he neither could nor would allow Miracle Plays, and thought 
that to permit Scriptural plays of any kind would diminish his 
powers of resistance. If we have Saul, we may ultimately have 
David. But there are historic scenes which have an interest 
for all men hardly second to scenes from the history of Judea. 
How many would go to see “The Commonwealth,” not drama- 
tised—we are not asking for a new Shakespeare, or other im- 
possibility —but thoroughly well represented, with its personages 
saying the things they said,—the actual things, often poetic and 
dramatic enough, and looking as they looked P We want to see 
CharlesI. looking round from the throne for those Five Members, 
and Cromwell moving down the House of Commons of his time, 
and saying, “ Take away that bauble!” Itis impossible ? Very 
good,—then it is impossible, and we give way; but we do not 
admit that, if it were possible, audiences would not go to see 
such a representation. They would go in crowds, and that 
although action and words departed as little from fact as the 
necessities of dramatic situation would allow. In the further 
recesses of English history, the opportunity for spectacle with 
some mind in it would be endless. One could be made from 
the story of Alfred; another from Bulwer’s “ Harold,” revised 
in the interest of reality; a third from the “Talisman ”—just 
think of that hound, ye managers, and the arrival of Saladin 
before the final scene—and a fourth from “Ivanhoe,” the 
story which of all others based on English history admits most 
of true spectacle. We wonder how many Englishmen know 
what a tournament was like, and how many would like to know. 
Those who deny that, deny that Louis XI., a badly dramatised 
version of “ Quentin Durward,” can draw audiences. Nor is 
history the only source from which such spectacles could be 
drawn. What stops any manager, with command of money 
and time and a good travelling scene-painter, from putting 
India as it is or Egypt as it is on the stage, to the delight 
of thousands who have never realised to themselves, even 
faintly, what, nevertheless, they have been talking about 
all their lives? About’s story, “ The Fellah,” would be quite 
framework enough for Egypt; and as for India, any narrative 
of escape from the Mutiny would give situations enough. We 
do not want the horrors, but the life going on before the horrors, 
as seen by a traveller. Still less do we want the kind of thing 
Messrs. Sanger would give us—all powder, and animals, and 
flying horses—but a true representation, patiently got up and 
painted, and sufficiently accurate to send away audiences con- 
vinced that they hadat least seen some Indianscenes. Wesuppose 
we are asking too much; but a manager who could put The Toy- 
Cart on the stage with Benares as its locale, might find that he 
had contributed to London a new pleasure ; and in London, as in 
old Rome, he could scarcely do anything more gainful. At all 
events—for our illustrations may be badly selected—it is in that 
direction, spectacle with some intellectual interest in it, that 
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the caterers for the public who do not want to produce the 
regular drama, but to depend upon effects, should look for 
profitable success. It is not only for the poetry that audiences 
throng to see Sardanapalus, nor is it any merit in Dickens’s 
writing which makes so many critics in private resent quite 
passionately the judicial criticism upon “The Tale of Two 
Cities.” The admirers in either case have been made to see 
what the life was that had so interested their minds, and enjoy 
the seeing. Much of * The Tale of Two Cities” is rubbish, but 
no one ever read it without a clearer idea of the atmosphere 
amidst which the French Revolution got itself transacted; and 
in that clearness is pleasure, and in that pleasure possible profit 
for theatrical entrepreneurs with proclivities towards spectacular 
effect. 





YOUTH AND AGE. 
HE discussion on Mr. Gladstone’s retirement must have 
brought home to the minds of many persons the convic- 
¢ion that ours is a time when influence and fame are, to a pecu- 
liar extent, the lot of the aged. No prominent figure is youthful. 
The leaders of our two political Parties—both the living one, 
and he who has just ceased at once to live and to influence 
public life—had both passed the allotted age of man; while 
their predecessor spent ten years of his most successful govern- 
ment as their senior. Literature has just lost its one unques- 
tioned representative in the person of a man of eighty-six, 
and Poetry retains an equally emphatic claim to vigorous life 
among us, as far as now appears, only during the lifetime of 
two men who are both past seventy. Even in the Scientific 
world eminence more nearly corresponds to a late period of life 
than we should have expected, in a pursuit in which youth is 
so great an advantage. Perhaps the strongest proof of this 
slow development is the fact which is apt to disguise it, that 
public men are called young until they are undeniably old ; 
so that, like George 1., in Moore’s jeering verse, they may 
“come in the promise and bloom of threescore.” Sometimes 
the description is made in a kindly spirit; it seems harsh not 
to calla person young who is still insignificant, and yet has been 
before the public for some time, but the euphemism would be 
impossible, if we had many eminent men in the generation below 
that which is thus accredited with the interest and promise of 
youth. The close of our century appears to be no less the age 
of old men than its dawn was that of young men, and what- 
ever the laws which ordain that some fruit shall ripen early 
and some late, they are markedly exhibited in the qualities of 
these two periods. 

The fact is much clearer than its explanation, though some 
explanation may be plausibly suggested in many of the cir- 
cumstances of our time. The Revolution was a time of rapid 
development. And though the influences of our own age are less 
simple, we may, perhaps, say that an age of advanced demo- 
cracy sets up barriers against the emergence of youth into 
public notice,—at all events, into political life. No biography 
of our own day will record the offer of a Peer to bring a young 
man into Parliament, and the conditions under which he can 
succeed in making himself audible to the present electorate, are 
not, under ordinary circumstances, attainable in early life. Nor 
do we think the scope of this observation is confined, as much 
as may appear, to the field of politics. However, the dis- 
cussion of this question would lead us away from our present 
object, and it is enough here to note the fact that some in- 
fluences of our own time, whatever they be, keep back the tardy 
fruit, and set us looking, like the school-boy in Landor’s grace- 
ful verses, for ‘‘ the dubious apple in the yellow leaves.” Such 
an epoch seems one specially suited for considering the advantages 
of a time of life of which the disadvantages are obvious. That dim 
sight, dull hearing, weakened powers of locomotion, and failing 
memory, are evils, all must allow; nay, we must concede that 
long before we receive such telling notice that our mansion 
here is getting out of repair, and must be shortly abandoned, 
we have parted with some of the attractiveness and interest of 
life. We have lost its store of infinite possibility. We know, 
and our most partial friends and kindred know too, that there are 
powers and excellences, once hoped for, that are as much beyond 
our reach as the achievements of genius; we feel ourselves 
hemmed in on all sides by walls, partly of our own building, 
but not, therefore, destructible by us, which make our plot of 
terrestrial seed-ground look very small, in contrast to the vast 
estate we portioned out so short a time ago. What can be said 
for the time of shrinking hopes and growing regrets, of failing 
powers and increasing compunction ? 





We may plead, on the threshold of our apology, that the advan- 
tages of the last half of an average life have been obscured, by the 
fact that in fiction Old Age has been consistently and unscrupu- 
lously libelled. People who have passed thirty have no vocation or 
purpose, according to those subservient caterers for youth— 
the writers of plays and romances—but to watch over the 
interests of their juniors. Any interest in life for its own sake, 
any plan that has reference to one’s own pleasure, one’s own 
instruction, one’s own improvement, becomes absurd, almost 
indecent, as soon as youth is past. The Alcestis of Euripides 
may be taken as a fair type of all its successors in this respect, 
and we must confess to a considerable sympathy with the old 
man who is the object of such stinging and bitter reproaches 
because he is not eager to give his life for his son. 
Biography does something to correct the misrepresentations of 
its seductive sister, but creeping after her with laggard steps, 
like the Litz after Ate, can hardly hope to gain the ear of more 
than a tithe of those she has deluded, or to make an equal im- 
pression even upon those. Worst of all, even in the life of 
persons whose history will never form the theme of the bio- 
grapher the false theory has taken root, and shows itself in a 
phraseology adjusted to the views of these abject and powerful 
flatterers of the young—a phraseology, confined, it is true, to 
one-half the human race, and confined to their speech. A woman 
past forty, we observe, never wishes to avoid even small-pox or 
fever for her own sake; it is always assumed, and often stated, 
that her sole motive in not putting herself in the way of these 
inconveniences is that she might not convey contagion to some 
young relative. It is possible that this abjuring of all interest 
in one’s own welfare is not so untrue on the lips of most women 
as it would be on those of most men, but we should be much dis- 
appointed if we expected the most uaselfish of our friends to 
act up to a declaration, made without conscious insincerity, 
that “ for oneself, of course, one would not care, but the young 
creature with one has to be considered.” The French aristocrat 
who took the part that Pheres refused, and went to the guillotine 
for his son, on being mistaken for him, did not feel, probably, 
that the action cost him nothing; nor could there be a worse 
preparation for the self-sacrifices which are actually demanded 
from the old, than the theory that old age makes sacrifice easy. 
However, perhaps this is not a very dangerous form of the 
heresy we would suppress, and as it is one which seems to 
give the heretics much satisfaction, it may be thought harsh in 
an essay on the advantages of old age to denounce it further. 

We have not, however, finished our indictment against litera- 
ture. It is not enough to say that fiction is guilty and 
biography feeble, we must carry our complaint even into that 
domain of the essayist where alone an exhibition of sound doc- 
trine might be hoped for. The one immortal essay on Old 
Age is rather a dissertation on its needlessness than on its 
privileges. ‘“ We must struggle against old age, as we do 
against death,” says Cicero. The bitter wind that disrobes 
beech and elm of their mantle of gold and amber is not so 
hurtful to the beauty of the waning year, as that precept to 
the beauty of the waning life ; and we find it difficult to forgive 
the eloquent preacher for having associated with the stately 
music in which he sets forth the hopes of the aged man, so 
false and impossible an ideal of his duties. No remnant of 
antiquity, so much as the “ Cato Major,” shows with equal clear- 
ness at once what Christianity brought mankind, and what it 
found among them. Nowhere are those yearning desires which 
transcend the grave, set forth with a nobler simplicity and 
earnestness ; and if the day is, indeed, about to return when 
they must be confessed with the same sense of temerity, we 
may, as the years advance, recur with a peculiar emotion to the 
declaration of a Heathen that he is transported with joy at the 
approach of the bright day that shall bring him to the gathering 
of heavenly souls, whither his dear ones have fled before hin. 
But nowhere, in any expression of antique feeling with which a 
modern is equally in sympathy, are we so much impressed by 
the absence of all that makes up one side of our ideal of moral 
beauty. The recipient spirit which confers the grace alike of 
childhood and of old age appear mere weakness even to a 
sympathetic and humane citizen of old Rome. One hemi- 
sphere of goodness was as much shrouded from his eyes 
as one hemisphere of the moon, and he has little to say of 
the time when the other grows dim except that it need not 
grow dim so soon as we fancy. He thinks that old age should 
be the culmination of maturity, that the lamp should burn with 
a steadily increasing brightness till its extinction, that no part 
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of life should be so little like its dawn as its twilight. Ah, how 
entirely is the grace of old age missed by one who seeks to 
strip it of all that is characteristic of itself ! 

To begin a eulogium on Old Age by an admission that 
fiction presents it with the colouring of unjust depreciation, and 
that history inadequately corrects the misrepresentation, that 
the language of ordinary life in one-half the human race ad- 
justs itself to this view, and that the great moral writer who 
has made it his especial theme seems to dissipate those terrors 
with which he allows it to be encircled only by the pleading that 
the exertion of those qualities which it destroys may hold it at 
bay‘altogether: this may not appear a hopeful undertaking. And 
yet the truth is that many of the conventional characteristics 
of youth and age—or at least, of later life—should often be ex- 
changed for each other. Youth is often listless, aimless, 
vacant, a mere hovering on the outside of life. Age (extending 
the word to include all life past middle age) is often vivid, 
intense, crowded with interest and hope. Elderly men 
and women (outside the pages of a novel) may still feel a 
keen interest in the issues of life for their own sake, and 
wake up to new interests and new hopes, which are stronger 
than the old ones. A man fails in his profession,—the dis- 
appointment and the mortification throw a chill gloom over 
the morning of his career, and a large part of its afternoon ; but 
as old age draws near, other interests steal upon him; he wakes 
up to discover that life has unsuspected stores of warmth and 
pleasantness, and he dies a happier man than his successful 
rival. Something of the kind is true, again, at times, of an un- 
successful marriage. The chemistry of human relation is so 
mysterious, that we can never say that the time is past at 
which two may not become one. Sometimes a great calamity 
unites two hearts that have beat for a lifetime in married 
separateness ; sometimes devotion, apparently unfelt for years, 
seems rewarded in a moment; sometimes we can only say that 
a new breath has passed over the two lives, and they blend 
under its influence. Nowhere is the meaning of the purable of 
the labourers in the vineyard more fully realised than in the 
tardy, and yet sudden, changes of human relation. The sum- 
mons to all that makes the life of life may come at the eleventh 
hour, and confer a boon which, in its satisfying fullness, shall be 
indistinguishable from that which is the recompense of a life- 
time of well-earned success. 

These remarks apply rather to the fictitious brilliancy attached 
to youth, than to the fictitious shadow cast on age, but the two 
are part of the same delusion. And yet, in some respects, the 
advantages of youth are also the advantages of age. We have 
allowed ourselves to apply the misleading epithet of “second 
childhood” to a condition that is as unlike childhood as 
possible, but the later stages of life correspond in many respects 
to its earlier ones. What we miss, in the noonday of our 
career, is that definiteness of relation which enriches alike its 
morning and itsevening. It is not the selfishness of human beings 
which keeps them separate, so much as their blindness to each 
other’s needs. The simplicity of the claim of childhood is 
a great part of its beneficent influence. Life takes its 
start in relation; the father and mother, brother and sister, 
make up the world of the child; he is the constant recipient of 
service that he must accept, and of direction that he must 
follow; and where the ideal of childhood is not flagrantly out- 
raged, the mere position in which he stands to his parents is 
enough to supply all that life needs of duty and of hope. And 
something of the same kind may be true, and often is true, of 
the end of life. The distrusted heir, who has read in the grudg- 
ing looks of father or uncle the constant question of Henry IV., 
“ Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair ?” finds that atime 
is come when his is the hand most willingly accepted, 
when his eyes are permitted to do duty for those that 
are grown dim, and when jarring views and incompatible 
tastes give way to the blessed simplicity of service. It 
is the absence of all sense of this opportunity which is so 
marked in the treatise of Cicero. He kuew well the influences 
of weakness on the baser side of our nature. “ Every offence 
is more keenly felt when it is combined with infirmity,” is one 
of those sentences, at least in the terseness of the original, which 
recur to one as summing up years of experience. But he knew 
not that the influences which quicken distaste are capable of a 
ready inversion, by which they bear us far beyond the reach of 
distaste; he knew not how readily the pole of the magnet might 
be changed, and the object of revulsion might become the object 
of reverence. This is the great revolution which we may or 





may not connect with Christianity, but which all must recognise 
as separating us from one who lived before Christ. We have 
learnt to know the might in all things feeble. We know the 
power of dependence. For us, even the nature that has not 
much other charm becomes attractive, if once it accepts the 
feebleness and the dependence of advanced life. Only the 
endeavour to conceal or defy weakness can baffle that reverence 
for weakness which has become an instinct of humanity. 

’ To regard Old Age as a period of regret is the same kind of 
illusion as to suppose that distant hills are blue. We must 
pass through much regret before we reach old age, no doubt, 
It would be too much to ‘assert that no life ever fulfilled 
all that it seemed to promise, and there are some lives, 
no doubt, that fulfil much more; still, on the whole, there 
are not many who would deny, in looking back on life, that 
it has been both more painful and more futile than they 
expected. It has brought much they did not venture to hope 
for, but it has withheld more that they made almost sure of, 
To wake up to the fact that our life is to be a poorer thing than 
we thought it would be, is a dreary experience, but it is passed 
long before we reach the close of our career. The main 
circumstances of life have then been accepted as a part 
of the scenery through which the pilgrimage has lain, 
Its mistakes have borne fruit, but the fruit has been 
less bitter at last than at first, and mistake and mis- 
fortune are blended to the eye of the aged as planet and 
constellation on the midnight sky. Nor must this be regarded 
as a part of the weakness of age; it is a poor and morbid 
vanity that refuses to let past mistake become present mis- 
fortune, and time does for us in this respect what reason might 
do at once, if feeling were always under its control. We speak 
of course of real mistake, and not of wrong-doing,—the sense of 
which is a thing so hidden and sacred that one can hardly say 
whether it is keener at one time of life or another,—and perhaps 
we overrate the importance of the fact that it is not likely to 
find much expression after a certain time of life. At any rate, 
it is an advantage to escape from the regrets that are wholly 
unmoral, 

We sum up the advantages of age in trite, but yet significant 
words, when we speak of it as showing us the events of life 
under the influence of time. Time, it has been said, is no. 
agent, but we should be driven to cumbrous and misleading 
paraphrase if we refused to speak of its work. The objects of 
the external world and the events of experience bear witness. 
with a wonderful harmony to the softening, healing influences: 
that come with the mere rhythm of the seasons,—the mere 
succession of spring, summer, autumn, and winter. As we 
wander over a ruined castle, and reflect that where the ivy 
flings its shining mantle and the wallflower lavishes its gold, 
was once a charred and blackened mass, speaking only of the 
horror of massacre and conflagration, we have a type of the 
change that comes over much experience, as we look back 
upon it through the vista of years. It is not merely that 
all things are brought into proportion, though this is much. 
We should be startled, even at a time of life when youth is 
past, if we could look into the future, and see how changed an 
aspect would be taken by those events which seem to leave all 
their neighbourhood blackened and charred. We should refuse 
to believe in the wonderful transmuting power which is 
measured by the beat of the pendulum and the great clock of 
the heavens, and which, at times, seems chronicled by moments. 
and defied by years. It is not that these things grow dim. 
That is often true, no doubt, but we would not reckon the loss 
of feeling among the advantages of old age. It is not that 
we feel the great emotions of life less in age than in youth, but 
that we feel rather their meaning than their mere poignancy. 
A change has come over our apprehension of them, and the far-off 
storm reaches the ear as music. The antithesis between pain and: 
pleasure is often lost; we turn coldly from days in which every 
moment seemed golden as it passed, and seek to revive every 
moment that, as it passed, seemed a barbed dart. This is not a 
description of all recollected experience; there is some pain that 
never loses its painfulness. But it is true of much that we 
could not believe time had any power to transmute, till we have 
left it far behind us. 

We have lately set before our readers the striking and eloquent 
passage in which Mr. W. R. Greg contrasts the different colouring 
taken by the hopes of the future beyond the grave, in youth and 
age, and seems to allow that as it comes nearer, it is the less 
ardently desired. The desire of the old man, he would seem to 
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imply, is not for a fresh start amid new conditions of being, but 
simply for a blank of all exertion and suffering. We wonder 
in writing that passage whether he remembered the closing words 
of the “ De Senectute ” with their ardent anticipation, their thrill 
of confident hope. Perhaps he would have said that they are 
not the utterance of the person in whose lips they are placed, 
but of one who was destined to know nothing of old age; and 
that were the actual Cato speaking instead of the dramatising 
Cicero, we should not hear anything of those yearning desires 
which must have remained with all readers, as the most stirring 
of all Heathen testimony to the impulse within us that points 
to immortality, and which is thus cited by one as little depend- 
ent on heathen testimony as the poet Dante. It is true that 
Cicero wrote in the fullness of a maturity which he deemed that 
a resolute energy of will could render coeval with life, and his 
thirst for “the life which alone deserves the name of life” 
affords no testimony that that longing is characteristic of the 
last period of our sojourn here; nor is it from the lips of the 
aged that the hope receives much encouragement, in ordinary 
circumstances. As death draws near, men become disinclined 
for any contemplation of the experience that lies beyond it; 
they are weary, and shrink from every effort thatinvolves emotion, 
even if the emotion be one of joy. And yet surely recollections 
must be present to the minds of most of our readers of some old 
age which they could least adjust to the belief that the end of 
this life was the end of all life,—of the closing years of some long 
career that affect the ear of memory like a noble modulation bring- 
ing in a new key, and inevitably suggesting a much richer melody 
than that which it opened in this world. As the windows were 
darkened, and the grasshopper became a burden, and as desire 
failed, have we not all witnessed a revelation of new possibilities, 
within a character long familiar, rendering the notion that it 
should cease to be as impossible as that a picture to which we 
have seen the master-hand setting its last touches was just 
about to be committed by him to the flames? It is in the 
memories bequeathed by old age, no less than in the visions of 
childhood, that we find a glimpse of those 
‘“ Obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised ; 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised.” 
We must not look for these in conscious utterance ; the time for 
anything requiring so much effort is in earlier life, when the 
spirit can face emotion and the intellect retains its spring. But 
they will come as stars in the twilight, to the eye that has 
watched the evening of mortal life; in memories of new patience, 
new tenderness, new strength, when all outward sources of 
strength were drying up. They will linger as a lesson of 
‘courageous hope not only for the shortening future that is 
bounded by old age, but for one of which they have helped us 
to regard many an old age, in its newness of harmonious beauty, 
as the almost audible promise. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—ie 
THE BRIBERY SENTENCES. 
(To Tae EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

Sir,—Your article of the 24th inst. answers your corre- 
spondent “ B.’’ so completely, that I need not add anything on 
the main question, but his reference to the County Derry election 
should not pass without notice. No better illustration of the pro- 
cess of straining at gnats and swallowing camels could be found 
than his condemnation of the candidates in Derry and his sym- 
pathy with the condemned criminals now undergoing punish- 
ment. But I am not concerned even with this; my purpose is 
to deny that, as a matter of fact or inference, Mr. Porter tried to 
bribe the electors with offers of other people’s property, or that 
his appeal to what had already been done by the Land Com- 
mission can, with any sense of fairness, or even common intelli- 
gence, be confounded with Sir Samuel Wilson’s wholesale pro- 
mises of favours to come, if he were elected. 

The object of the Land Act was to fix fair rents. If the Com- 
missioners are fit for their posts (and the contrary has yet to 
be proved), it follows that if in most cases they have reduced 
the rents, those rents were previously unfair rents, or, to go no 
further, are in the estimate of the Commissioners unfair rents 
for the next fifteen years, considering the altered conditions of 





-—except Ritualism. 








agriculture. 
have given the tenants whose rents have been reduced a pre- 
sent of other people’s property is quite gratuitous, and is merely 


To assume, as “ B.” does, that the Commissioners 


an oblique attack upon the whole policy of the Act itself. I can 
see nothing base about the conception of a reduced rent, any 
more than of a reduced income-tax, and if the candidate of a 
political party is not to be at liberty to speak to the electors 
concerning the greatest and most difficult feats of legislation, 
either past or future, which it has achieved, or hopes to achieve, 
it is difficult to see what he will have to discourse about. But 
I am afraid “ B.” shows, by his objection to criminal legislation 
against bribery and his hatred of the Land Act, that his political 
ethics are of too etherial a type to be of much practical use, in 
this work-a-day world.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 
(To Tur Epiror oF THE “ SpEctaTor.’’] 

Srr,—You do my remarks that justice which you habitually 
exercise towards your correspondents. I accept your analogy 
between the nature of the trust placed in a voter to that placed 
ina juror. I doubt not, on the other hand, that you will admit 
an almost complete similarity between the corruption of certain 
constituencies now, and the corruption of Members of Parlia- 
ment themselves in the times previous to the second Pitt. The 
view which I take of the relation of bribers towards bribees at 
present is like the view ingeniously, but I believe justly, pro- 
pounded by Macaulay, in his remarks on Parliamentary corrup- 
tion, in the fifteenth chapter of his History (William and Mary). 
The history of the suppression of that system has never been 
written. One thing is certain, it was not suppressed by prose- 
cuting the Ministers of the Crown under whom it prevailed. 
An attempt of the kind was made on Walpole, without result of 
any description. No one then, however, doubted, and no one 
now doubts, his implication, and yet his reputation as a states- 
man stands not lower in history than it did with his contem- 
poraries. 

I regard the franchise as a trust, and the trustee who acts 
unconscientiously for gain, or for the gratification of his bad pas- 
sions, envy, or malice, as a sinner, if not a criminal; and he 
who tempts him is a partner in his guilt, and adds to that by 
the guilt of subornation. The same of jurors. If I go toa 
juror who is trying my case, and even make interest with him 
for myself, I deserve I know not what. But if Rachael Russell 
had heard that one of the men who were to try her husband had 
expressed himself determined in any event to convict (and 
hundreds of jurors in the Popish Plot trials certainly went into 
the box with such minds as they had made up), and if she had 
given him money to induce him to acquit, it would have been a 
righteous action, although she would have concealed it. For 
Walpole to bribe a lord who was open to a bribe to vote against 
the Spanish war, which Walpole tirmly believed to be unjust 
and unnecessary, I cannot regard as wrong. And for myself, to 
bribe a man without conscience to give a vote for me or my 
candidate, I regard as venial, if wrong at all. 

There is a borough in my neighbourhood which returns one 
Member. It has a constituency of 1,400. Six hundred of these 
are freemen, who will not vote for any one without being paid. 
For Parliament to make a law to punish the distribution of the 
usual sovereign or two to these men, and to leave them the 
franchise, is like the conduct of the shopkeeper who pushes his 
wares on the footway, inviting theft, and rails at the police who 
do not prevent it.—I am, Sir, &e., B. 

(We regard our correspondent’s morality as very clear 
immorality.— Eb. Spectator. | 


MR. GREEN AND THE BRIBERY SENTENCES. 
{To THe EpiToR OF THE ** SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—The average Protestant Englishman prides himself on 
his singular exemption from the prejudices which blind men of 
other religions and other nationalities. And yet one of the 
most notable things in the history of the High-Church move- 
ment has been the utter unwillingness of outsiders to attempt 
to understand its aims, its practices, or its origin. Nothing is 
so irrational as to be outside the sphere of fair-play, or even of 
a sort of sympathy, from some section of English public opinion, 
Dean Stanley, who had amiability for 
every other phase of belief or unbelief, could suggest nothing but 
legal proceedings as a fit way of dealing with Ritualists. Even 
such men as Mr. Llewelyn Davies and Dr. Plumptre seem to 
take this view of the case. And I have lately been much struck by 
the curious difference in the tone of nearly the whole of the daily 
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Press, when speaking of the recent bribery sentences, with the 
tone of the same papers when speaking of the imprisonment of 
Mr. Green. The offence of bribery is as scandalous a one as a 
“respectable ” member of society could well commit, and the 
men who are now suffering imprisonment for it committed the 
offence with the fullest knowledge of its moral and legal repre- 
hensibility; and yet editors and correspondents have been 
Javishing columns of argument, condolence, and vituperation 
on their behalf. The Standard, to take an example, has been 
devoting two or three leaders a week to the subject. The text of 
them allis, that it is unfair to punish half-a-dozen men, when 
hundreds who are confessedly as guilty go unpunished ; that 
sumimum jus is here summa injuria; that the Judges have 
strained the law; that the convicts are honourable men, and in 
all respects but this one are estimable citizens,—that their worst 
fault is one of too much zeal, and too little prudence, in further- 
ing a cause that they believe right and beneficial. Now, every 
one of these pleas is at least equally applicable to the case of 
Mr. Green and his fellow-priests, and yet nothing stronger than 
the most formal expression of regret for their sufferings in body 
and mind has ever appeared in the leading columns of the 
Standard. The same thing is true of most of the other daily 
and weekly journals. The correspondence columns show it, if 
possible, still more clearly. The complaiut is not that people 
do not understand “ Ritualism,” but that they will not, as a 
rule, make the slightest effort to hear what can be said in its 
behalf, or even to allow its supporters to make themselves 
heard.—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. 

[It is only fair, however, to point out that Mr. Green is not 
suffering the indignities of hard labour and prison discipline 
imposed on second-class misdemeanants. Otherwise, we agree 
with our correspondent’s drift.—Ep. Spectator. } 





IRELAND. 

(To tre Epiror or Tue ‘‘ SpecTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps, in the present state of affairs, you may think it 
worth while to place before your readers the following passage, 
taken from a letter of Sir Walter Scott, dated April 4th, 1825, 
and addressed to his son, who was then in Ireland :—* The 
Catholic question seems likely to be carried at last. I hope, 
though I doubt it a little, that Ireland will be the quieter, and 
the people more happy. I suspect, however, that it is laying a 
plaster to the feet while the head aches, and that the fault is in 
the landholders’ extreme exactions, not in the disabilities of the 
Catholics, or any more remote cause.” Such an opinion, ex- 
pressed by so acute an observer of men and things, a Tory by 
birth and conviction, may help to satisfy some who fear that 
the landlords in Ireland are now receiving less than justice, 
and to encourage those who are patiently hoping that in due 
time the Irish Land Act will prove the true remedy for Irish 
discontent.—I am, Sir, &c, 

Whitby, December 26th. GEORGE BeCHANNAN. 


THE WORKING OF THE IRISH LAND ACT. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue ** Spectator.’’ | 

Sir,—The complaint is a very common one that Englishmen, 
too often, do not understand, and so misjudge, and mismanage, 
Trish affairs. No doubt it is so, but how much of this un- 
fortunate ignorance is owing to misrepresentations, or partial 
represeutations, made by Irishmen themselves? At the present 
moment, Ireland is in danger of not being allowed to reap the 
full advantage of the one Act of Parliament more fraught with 
timely help and advantage to her, than any Act since the 
Union,—the peril being the withdrawal of English confidence 
in, and support of, the administration of the Act. 

In your last issue, an Irishman, giving his own credentials— 
“neither a landland nor a tenant,” “though a Liberal, not a 
partisan”’—and allowing it to be assumed that he is a “ known 
man,” able, from that eminence, to pronounce the Assistant- 
Commissioners “ unknown men,” nicely hits the blot in the Act 
——the fly in the ointment—which has wrought all the mischief 
which he and others bewail or denounce. But it is true that,— 





“Tmaginary terrors scare 
A timorous soul with real fear.” 
Some of our public men—like your correspondent—proclaim 
their surprise, and even dismay, because the Assistant-Com- 
missioners, they say, seem to have the idea that they are sent 
into the country simply “to reduce rents,” and that “they have 
reduced them by an average of about 25 per cent.” Well, the 








truth is, that the Assistant-Commissioners have, on severa 
occasions, publicly and indignantly repudiated such an idea of 
their functions. And a more important truth in this contro- 
versy is, that the rents which have been submitted to them are, 
naturally, the eaceptionally high rents. Not one tenant in one 
thousand has been before the Court, and, naturally, the one that 
has come, is the one that is, or thinks he is, rack-rented, or over- 
rented. ‘lo talk or write as your correspondent does, as if the: 
reductions already made represent what would follow, over the 
rentals of the country, even if the present Commissioners came 
to deal with them, and with their present conceptions of their 
mission, is, I submit, to make a very misleading, if not mis- 
chievous, contribution to the discussion of a most important 
Irish question. 

Your correspondent sets forth to a fraction the excess into 
which Parliament fell. The Act concedes the three F’s. It 
should have “ conceded only two Fs and ahalf!” “ If it had 
conceded free sale, fixity of tenure, and so much of the third ¥ 
as to prevent any futwre increase of rent, without,” &c., all 
would have gone well. 

Sir, the half F here proposed to be left out is, in the opinion 
of the people concerned, practically more needed, and more: 
urgent in the present long-continued agricultural depression, 
than all the rest. The greedy and bad landlords of Ireland 
have in the past been the curse and condemnation of the system, 
and it is to be hoped that now, when their dvings are being 
opened up in open court, and their exactions reduced to a 
measure which by many landlords, their neighbours, has never: 
been exceeded, the discriminating public opinion of the United 
Kingdom will support the Commissioners charged with so 
difficult a task.—I am, Sir, &c., ULSTERMAN. 


POPE’S “ODE TO VENUS.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SpecraTor.’’ | 
Sin,—I am reluctant to enter into a controversy with your 
kindly reviewer on what is, after all, a mere question of taste ; 
but as Pope’s credit is to some extent at stake, I shall be glad 
if you will allow me to say a few words in support of my judg- 
ment on his “ Ode to Venus.” I have praised the poem for 
“lightness of touch,” your reviewer considers that this is just 
the quality which it lacks. He says:—‘ There is ingenuity in 
the ode, but it is the ingenuity of a poet who undertakes to write 
a lyric without an ear for music, and to move gracefully in a 
measure over which he has no command.” While I «m quite: 
ready to subscribe to all that the reviewer says about Pope’s 
deficiency in lyrical genius, it appears to me that with reference 
to this particular poem such considerations are misleading. 
What Pope undertook to do was not to write an original 
ode, but to imitate an ode of Horace,—a very different 
thing. His motives in the imitation were twofold,—he was 
enabled to pay a compliment to Murray, and to express. 
with delicacy a genuine feeling about himself. It is not easy 
to pay a graceful compliment in verse. Pope was a master in 
this art, but in my opinion he never—nct even in his verses to. 
Lord Oxford, or in the concluding lines of the “ Rape of the 
Lock ’—displayed more conspicuously his grace, tact, and 
delicacy—in a word, his lightness of touch—than in adapting to 
Murray the compliments which Horace addresses to Paulus 


Maximus. What can be better than his rendering of 
“ Nobilis et decens, 
Et pro solicitis non tacitus reis ?” 
or of,— 


‘Et quandoque potentior 
Largis muneribus riserit. aemali ?” 
As to what he says about himself, there may be more room 
for difference of opinion. The Venus of his ode is, no doubt, 
the goddess of the eighteenth century, and there are many who 
regard with austere displeasure the hoops, the powder, the 
“ charms,” and all the other affectations of dress and language: 
with which she is here, as always, surrounded. Some of us, on 
the other hand, may be more tenderly disposed towards the 
follies of our ancestors, and may believe that it is possible 
sometimes to detect, under all their artifice, a tone of real feel- 
ing. But, after all, the question is as to “ lightness of touch ;” 
and I would ask your reviewer, who thinks that Pope “ under- 
took to move gracefully in a measure over which he had no 
command,” to compare Pope’s imitation of Horace’s ode with 
Ben Jonson’s, who, it will be observed, uses the same metre. 
Take the opening lines. Jonson writes :— 
“ Venus, again thou mov’st a war 
Long intermitted, pray thee, pray thee, spare !” 
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Pope :— 
“ Again ? new tumults in my breast ? 
Ah, spare me, Venus! let me, let me rest!” 
It is not much to say that Pope is here better than Jonson, but 
surely his rendering of the Latin is admirably pregnant and 
noetical. Or take, again, the closing lines. This is Jonson’s 
translation :— 
“ But why, oh why, my Ligurine, 
Flow my thin tears down these pale checks of mine ? 
Or why my well-graced words among 
With an uncomely silence fails my tongne ? 
Hard-hearted, I dream every night 
IT hold thee fast, but fled hence with the light, 
Whether in Mars his field thou be, 
Or Tyber’s winding streams, I follow thee.” 
And this is Pope’s imitation :— 
“ But why, ah tell me, ah too dear! 
Steals down my cheek the involuntary tear ? 
Why words so flowing, thoughts so free, 
Stop, or turn nonsense, at one glance of thee ? 
Thee, dressed in fancy’s airy beam, 
Absent I follow through the extended dream ; 
Now, now I seize, I clasp thy charms, 
And now you burst (ah cruel!) from my arms, 
And swiftly shoot along the Mall, 
Or softly glide by the canal, 
Now shown by Cynthia’s silver ray, 
And now on rolling waters snatched away.” 

It appears to me that there is a cwriosa felicitas in Pope’s 
rendering of Horace’s “rara lacryma;” that there is what 
Gilbert Wakefield would have called an “ exquisite festivity ” 
in the idea of replacing the Campus Martius by the Mall, and 
the Tiber by the garden canal, thus keeping up the tone of 
mingled pleasantry and pathos which runs through the passage 3 
that the shortening of the second line in the last couplet but 
one produces a happy effect; and that in the last couplet the 
introduction of the image of moonlight judiciously heightens 
the melancholy of the conclusion. I may be wrong, but my 
opinion is that Pope could never have affected his readers in the 
manner that he desired, if he had not possessed complete mas- 
tery over his metre. Apologising for the length of this letter, 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Courtunore. 





MISPRINTS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sin,—Nothing can be more true than what you say, that the 
most amusing misprints arise from what may be termed 
“ printers’ sense,” which is far worse than printers’ nonsense. 
In an eloquent and highly-wrought passage of Dr. Newman’s 
lectures on “ University Education,” he says :—* You may cull 
flowers for your banquet.” This was printed, “You may cull 
flowers for your bouquet!’ An Trish ecclesiastical student who 
went to finish his course of theology in Spain, sent a glowing 
account of his journey in letters to a newspaper in his native 
town. His last letter concluded thus :—* I can write no more, 
for before my vision rise the gorgeous domes of Salamanca.” 
The printer gave his enthusiasm another direction, for he 
printed “dances,” instead of “ domes,” to the horror of the 
Bishop, who at once prohibited the publication of any further 
letters from that distracted young man. 

As Iam on the subject of misprints, will you permit me to 
make a conjecture ? In Cavrlyle’s “ Reminiscences ” there is the 
story which you may remember about the Catholic nurse, a 
French lady who was brought to tend Mrs. Carlyle, and whom 
the latter treated with a rudeness only pardonable by ascribing 
it to the irritability of sickness. Carlyle goes on to say of the 
poor Frenchwoman, “ We could perceive that she was under 
the foul tutelage and guidance probably of some dirty, muddy- 
minded, semi-felonious, proselytising Irish priest.” Now, why 
Irish priest ? As the whole sentence is based on surmise and 
supposed probability, why should an Irish priest in especial be 
selected as the conspirator ? The nurse in question was a 
Frenchwoman ; the previous nurse, with whom he finds no fault, 
but rather praises, was av Irishwoman. I will hazard a guess 
that if the MS. be looked at, it wili be found that “ Irish” was 
printed by mistake for “ Jesuit,” a mistake which any one who 
knows Mr. Carlyle’s peculiar handwriting can well conceive 
being made. Nor would this mean any special reference to a 
member of the Order of Jesuits, for, in Carlyle’s phraseology, 
every priest of the modern Catholic Church is a Jesuit priest. 
This would reduce the whole passage to mean simply, “ We 
thought she was under the direction of some priest.” The 
epithets are merely a portion of Carlyle’s habitual raving 
against the Church and the Christian religion, as now pro- 





fessed, of which his later writings are full, and of which, per- 
haps, the most shocking instance is that which appears in his 
“ Frederick,”—namely, his adoption and approval of the motto 
of the Encyclopzedists, “ Lerasez Vinfaiime!” But this is leading 
me into regions far outside the subject I began with—I am 
Sir, «e., O. 





1881. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “SpEecTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—Is it worthy to be recorded in the last number of the 
Spectator for the year 1881, that this year is notable for the 
largest census ever taken in the British Islands, the largest 
Volunteer review ever held in the British Islands, the hottest 
day and the coldest ever scientifically recorded in England, the 
greatest number of comets ever seen in the same year in Eng- 
land, the highest high jump, the quickest quarter-mile run, and 
the i: rgest score at cricket ever made by one batsman in one 
inxings; the quickest sea-passage on record between England 
and Australia, and between England and North America ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. S. D. 

[It was also remarkable for the largest quantity of “bore” 
ever suffered by a civilised community. Our correspondent 
evidently touches life at a good many distinct points.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





(*4* A correspondent having apparently understood our remark 
last week, “ Suppose we had written, ‘Dr. Magee, though a Bishop, 
is a human being,’ would that have meant that the rest of the 
Episcopal Bench were not human beings ?” as suggesting that 
we were arguing with Dr. Magee himself, we may as well state 
that this, of course, was not the case, and that the correspondent 
on whose letter we were commenting was one of whom person- 
ally we have no knowledge.—Eb. Spectutor. | 


POETRY. 


—@~—— 
THE DYING BUDDHIST’S HYMN. 


I co to Him in whom all is, 
The self-existent Perfectness; 

Who knows not of finality, 

The only Being that can be; 
Who, without motion can create, 
Or, motionless, annihilate 
A world whose cup is brimming high 
With will, and self, and blasphemy. 


Unto the All be honour given,— 
I shall not see Him, even in Heaven; 
The outline of Infinity, 
The substance of Divinity, 
Created spirit may not grasp; 
Only by faith His knees I clasp. 
My little rill draws near the sea, 
Source of my soul, I come to Thee. W. 


IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—IV. 
PATROCLUS. 

“ Rouse thee, Patroclus, fire is on the ships, 
And Hector’s crest is flaunting in our lines; 
Rouse thee, Mencctius’ son; thou hast thy wish ; 
Don thou my harness ; me my vow forbids 
To help thee, save by counsel and by prayer.” 

Achilles spake, and straight Patroclus rose, 
The genial comrade, who, amid the strife 
Of Kings, and war of angry utterance, 
Held even balance, to his outraged friend 
Heart-true, yet ever strove with kindly words 
To hush the jarring discord, urging peace. 
So, when the tide of Troy’s triumphant war 
Beat back the bated Greeks, Patroclus prayed 
To don Achilles’ harness, and go forth 
Clad in his likeness, for within him stirred 
A hope of passion quelled, the maid restored, 
And peace within the camp, and captured Troy. 
Now, therefore, at the bidding of his lord, 
In haste he took the armour, piece by piece, 
And clothed his limbs about, greaves, corslet, helm, 
All save the massy spear, by Chiron hewn 
In Pelion’s ash woods, which none else could wield, 
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None but Achilles. Round his breast he slung 

The baldrick, and the silver-studded sword, 

And shapely-circled shield; and silent stood, 

Long musing, for Peleides at the ships 

Was marshalling the battle of his men. 

Then, smiling sadly, to himself he spake, 

“Lo, now, what thing is this that I would do? 

To wear the armour of the greatest chief 

That ever trode the causeways of the war ! 

Like to a foolish man, unskilled in fight, 

Who arms him with the armour of a king 

Slain in the battle, and himself is slain 

By some strong foeman, who desires his spoil. 

And well it may be that I, too, am slain; 

For what am I, that I should face the wrath 

Of Hector, who will surely spy these arms, 

Or else a lying word will come to him 

Of great Achilles newly roused to war. 

Then fear, perchance, will cloud his darkened soul. 

And drive him to the shelter of the walls ; 

Or if the War-god stir him, he will range 

The forefront of the fight, and search me out; 

Small chance, I ween, will then be mine to ’scape 

The spear of Hector and the dogs of Troy. 

But either way, my purpose is fulfilled ; 

For if the Trojans fly before these arms, 

Then proud Atreides, clothed in shamelessness, 

Will know his folly, and restore the maid, 

And all the Princes be at one again. 

Or, if the Gods who fight for Troy prevail, 

And Hector kill me, not without renown, 

Nor unrevenged, will be the death I die ; 

For well I know Achilles will arise, 

And slay and slay, nor slack his dreadful wrath, 

Till Hector and the hope of Troy be dead. 

But thoughts like these are as the idle wind ; 

For all the issues of the things to be 

Lie in the hollow of the hand of Zeus, 

Who raiseth whom he will, and striketh down. 

Only my mind is set to do this deed, 

For love of great Achilles, and the weal 

Of Greece; and, if I fall by Hector’s spear, 

A brave man by a braver will be slain.” 

So mused Patroclus, and went forth, and saw 

Where the great Captain, skilled in strategy, 

Fashioned the foursquare phalanx of his men. 

As when a master-builder shapes a wall 

With fair-hewn ashlars, fitting each to each, 

So shield by shield and helm by helm he set 

His serried Myrmidons; and they, as wolves, 

Whom winter long has cheated of their prey, 

Ravin for blood, and scarce endure to wait, 

Till spring-tide bursts the fetters of the earth, 

And fills the folds anew, so these scarce brooked 

The stern behest of discipline, so fierce 

Their lust of blood, and longing for the fray. 
Then forth before them went Patroclus, clothec 

In all the fatal splendour of his arms, 

Presaging death ; but not the less his heart 

Was strong within him, and his arm to slay. 

And thrice he made at roy, and thrice his wheels 

Were clogged with Trojan blood; and thrice he clomb 

The steep escarpment. Then the Archer-god 

In anger smote his helmet, and his limbs 

Were loosed within him, and in back and breast 

Pierced by Euphorbus’ and by Hector’s spears, 

He gave to Hades no unwilling life, 

And wrought his steadfast purpose to its end. 

O. OGLE. 


BOOKS. 
—~———_ 
MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL.* 
For certain qualities in Mr. Justin McCarthy’s novels, his 
readers may always look with serene confidence. ‘These quali- 
ties are more attractive, perhaps, to deliberate novel-readers of 


mature years, than to the devourers of three volumes a day, who 
do not either know or care anything about style, but merely dip 








* The Comet of a Season. By Justin McCarthy. London: Chatto and Windus. 





for story. They include close observation, quiet but effective 
satire, which always hits its mark, but never offends against good. 
taste; common-sense, without common-place; an “ all round” 
cultivation of mind, conspicuously absent in many of the 
glibbest of our purveyors of fiction; a ready, spontaneous 
humour, which never jokes overtly or assertively, but is 
pleasantly pervading; a happy originality in the choice of 
subjects, and English so excellent that if one did not care for 
the story, one must feel that the author’s way of telling it is a 
treat. Mr. Justin McCarthy is not a master of the art of con- 
struction; but his novels produce an “I could an’ if I would” 
impression, rather as if he did not try to construct his stories 
more carefully and complexly, than as if he had tried and 
failed. There is a great deal of the accidental, the casual, the 
happy-go-lucky about them, as there is about life, and the ex. 
perience of every one of us; the persons rather than the inci- 
dents occupy and interest lis readers, as they have occupied and 
interested him; and the meditatively conversational tone in which 
he writes lends a sort of sociable charm to the perusal of his novels, 
No writer intrudes his personality less (there is in none of 
his works that “aside” to the audience, which Thackeray’s 
imitators rendered so intolerable), and yet there is no 
novelist who reveals it more. He is gently genial, but he is 
rather sad; sympathetic, but not sanguine; he does not believe 
a great deal, or hope very much; he is not in the least cynical, 
neither is he severe. He has refined tastes, and is totally with- 
out affectation ; and only he could portray such a character as 
Montana, his “ comet of a season,” with skill so perfect in its 
simplicity that he never disguises the truth about the man from 
the reader, and yet never allows the attitude of mind towards 
him, that wavers between scorn and sympathy, to be departed 
from. Mr. Justin McCarthy is not a slave to the circumstances 
of his story; the reader is always aware that they form them- 
selves under his hand, by the influence of his development of 
the persons with whom he is dealing, and with respect to whom 
he is rather capricious. For instance, in the present novel, he 
evidently meant to make a great deal more of Clement Hope, 
but got diverted from him. Perhaps we shall hear more of him 
as the husband of Geraldine Rowan, who is decidedly the prize 
heroine of the novels of the whole year, a gem of price, an Trish 
lady of the very best type; “ sweet reasonableness ” and bright 
intelligence blended into a picture so attractive that we 
sincerely hope, for somebody’s sake, it is a portrait. It 
is a difficult feat to depict a successful impostor. In the 
most notorious instances, a very little consideration will show 
that the feat has not been accomplished. Who could have been 
deceived by Tartuffe, Mawworm, Lofty, or Pecksniff? The last, 
though exquisitely amusing, is the most egregious absurdity of 
the four; and the creator of the hypocrite had to invent an idiot 
to act as his dupe. An impostor who does not impose, a hypo- 
crite who can neither “take in God” nor man, may be a very 
clever conceit, but he is manqué as impostor or hypocrite. 
Montana is a successful impostor, because he half believes in 
himself, because the baser motive of greed is subordinated to 
that of inflated and supreme vanity, and because, though he is a 
villain, he is nota blackguard too. He behaves to the women in 
the book as well as they will let him behave to them; the reader, 
who has been let into the secret, and knows from the first that 
Montana is a villain, feels that it is quite fair and reason- 
able for the women to be on his side, and freely admits that he, 
or she, too, would have yielded to that charm, so subtly com- 
posed of grandeur, enthusiasm, and indefiniteness of purpose, 
combined with steady self-repression and coldly distinguished 
manners. Of course, the man is altogether false and his life a 
fraud, and the reader is looking on at the development of a 
scheme which is no mystery to him; still, we think Mr. 
McCarthy makes one mistake,—it is the deliberate and un- 
necessary falsehood that Montana tells, when he revisits, 
in the company of his unconscious former employer and 
Miss Rowan, the scene of the first chapter of the book, 
where, fifteen years before, his adoring young wife quoted 
to him the line, “ One who blazed, the Comet of a season.” 
“Strange,” he said, suddenly, turning to Mr. Aquitaine, 
“how certain scenes impress one with the conviction that he 
must have seen them before. I don’t suppose I could ever have 
been just here before; and yet the look of the river makes me 
feel as if I had known the place once.” This makes Montana 
so entirely contemptible to the reader, that it is a drawback to 
the impression he afterwards creates. The character of Mon- 
tana is admirably conceived and drawn; the man is never 
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vulgar, and in a certain sense he is never low; his scheme is 
only half-visionary, only half an imposture. Although he 
takes money on false pretences, strictly speaking, no one is sur- 
prised when, at the end of his scheme and himself, the money, 
and the personal ornaments which the enthusiastic ladies 
who worship him drop into the urn, after his discourse 
upon the object of his visit to Europe—ie., “the founding 
of a great colony in the United States, where men and 
women might seek and find the perfect life,’—are all found 
intact. There is a certain grandeur in the man, though 
he is an impostor, and so hardened in his ambition and his 
egotism that he disowns his father, a retired livery-stable 
keeper, who has watched and waited for him for years, 
and persists in this denial, even to the old man’s death. 
The finest scenes in the book, those which possess the 
greatest dramatic power, are the recognition of Montana by Mr. 
Varlowe, at the Church of Free Souls, with the instantaneous 
conviction of Geraldine Rowan that Montana is an impostor ; 
and the burning of the church by Starr, a poor fanatic, who 
is driven into madness by the hope-deferred of Montana’s 
scheme. The latter is a really splendid piece of writing, the 
terror and the danger, and the grand coolness and command of 
Montana, with their results, are put before one’s eyes with 
extraordinary force. This scene is notin Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
ordinary line at all, and the power of it comes upon one as a 
surprise. 

There are several love-stories in this novel, and they are all 
well told; but that for which we care the least is the love-story 
of Clement Hope and Geraldine Rowan. Of course, they will 
marry ultimately, and he will have very much the best of the 
bargain, for she is as sweet and gracious a creature as Donna 
Quixote herself. The fantastic, foolish, desperate love of the 
spoiled child, Melissa Aquitaine, for Montana, and his vain 
passion for Geraldine, the one woman who finds him out from 
the first—the one woman without whom success is valueless, 
and life isa burthen too heavy to be borne—are the crossing, 
contending interests of the story, and worked out with unusual 
artistic skill. There is a subtle truth and clever handling 
of it in the dread with which Moutana inspires Geraldine 
by his conviction, his assurance that he will win her in the 
end; the struggle of her mind against the serpent-like fascina- 
tion which he exercises, while her heart is never touched for a 
moment, is a curious and very clever study. Melissa Aqui- 
taine is intended to charm and to offend,—she does both; 
she is an unreasonable, enchanting, naughty, child-like crea- 
ture, always interesting, and not a little piteous, when at length 
she has her heart’s desire, and is no happier for it. 'The ending 
of that love-story is pathetic indeed. 

While the reader’s attention is kept always fixed upon Mon- 
tana, the effect of that central figure is heightened by the care- 
ful delineation of the other actors, or rather sufferers, in the 
story. The people who accept Montana and make him the 
fashion are admirably drawn, and his attitude towards them is 
a sample of the quiet satire in which the author is a proficient. 
The single combat between the duchess and her daughter, whose 
“sets” are different, for the lionizing of Montana, and in which 
Lady Vanessa Barnes wins by a clever stratagem, is highly 
comic, and the disturbing influence of Montana in the relations 
of the Marion family is indicated very ably, and without the 
least exaggeration. Mr. and Mrs. Trescoe, too, are a delight- 
fully real couple; and, next to Montana, Mr. Aquitaine is the 
most finished portrait in the book. 

The follies of the day find a clear expositor in Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, but its needs and its aspirations find a serious sym- 
pathiser too. Under the cloudiness, the vagueness, and the 
enthusiasm of Montana’s scheme, there is a good deal of prac- 
tical suggestion and just appreciation. The book is entertain- 
ing from the first line to the last, and it is in certain respects 
the best, as it certainly is the most ambitious novel which Mr. 
Justin McCarthy has written. 





MR. SEGUIN’S “RURAL ENGLAND.”’* 
Tuts is one of the Art books of the season,—one of the most 
important in size, price, and outward show. The binding is 
cream-coloured vellum, elaborated, embroidered in gold and 
colours; the paper is rough hand-made, the print is fair and 
good. The work abounds in illustrations, many of them from 
drawings by celebrated artists ; the subject is Rural England ; 





* Mr. Séquin’s Rural England, London: Strahan and Co. 





the matter is unobjectionable. Let us open the book at random, 
and take a specimen :— 

“These things being so, it may be readily understood that at 

country dinner parties there is no difficulty as to small-talk where- 
with to while away the lagging hours. On the contrary, the talk is, 
to be sure, exceedingly small, not to say minute, but, at the same 
time, it is of interest to those who indulge in it ; and at least, society 
generally issaved from the horrors of the ‘awful pause.’ The men, too, 
have plenty of interests in common, farming, gardening, hunting, stable 
interests, to say nothing of local politics; and the result is generally 
a harmonious whole. In addition to these frequent dinners, which 
in country districts, by reason of the prevalence of clique and party, 
social and political, never attain the monster proportions of London 
dinners, there is now and again a ball, which embraces in its larger 
horizon a more extensive circle than could be expected to meet 
amicably and genially across the mahogany. In hunting districts 
there is always the Hunt Ball held at the nearest county town, and 
largely patronised by the upper ten. Then there is the County Ball, 
very comprehensive in character, but where each set kuows how to 
keep in its proper place.” 
Poor author! poor readers! For two hundred and eighty 
folio pages does this stream of language flow on, with sluggish 
current, never, it seems to us, bearing with it a new fact or a 
fresh idea. Mr. Séguin, no doubt, means well; but what is 
the use of that to his unfortunate readers, who feel after a few 
paragraphs as if they had been swallowing dough wholesale ? 
Of course, we all know the meaning of this,—so much literature 
ordered to go with so many pictures; but it is seldom that the 
product bears such indelible marks of its origin. A good deal 
of this writing which is paid for by the yard, like French bread, 
is at least fairly readable, but we defy any one to read more 
than a page of this work without yawning desperately. 
Listen again, and bear in mind that these extracts are taken 
literally by chance :— 

“Tn the spring, the meadow is all alive with the bleating of lambs 

and the anxious, answering voices of the mother-sheep. It is also 
the natural habitat of the useful, domestic cow, and it is very rarely 
that we can enter a meadow in which half a dozen meek-eyed cattle 
are not grazing, and slashing their sleek sides with slow, measured 
strokes of their fringed tails. But, asa rule, though they are quite 
unattended, we need not fear to cross their path.” 
Why, Sandford and Merton is an intellectual treat, and full 
of the most demoralising excitement, compared to this unutter- 
able twaddle. It is not the author that is to blame for these 
publications. It is the publisher, or rather, as a general rule, 
some third man, between author and publisher, who collects the 
engravings, hires the writer, and makes his own bargain with the 
publishing firm. It is a legitimate business, but it produces an 
awful amount of thoroughly immaterial literary stuff, stuff which 
has this essential vice, that it is never meant to be read at all. 

That, at least, is one way of looking at this work, considering 
it as literature. Let us now ignore the literary part of it, and 
consider the illustrations, which form the real vaison d’étre of 
the book. They are wood engravings, nicely printed on toned 
paper, and mounted on the rough, hand-made paper of which 
the book consists, but all the best of them are from old blocks. 
They appear to have been collected from all sorts of places, 
without any regard to subject, and then given to the author, to 
do the best he could with. Thus, for instance, we notice two or 
three of Mr. Millais’ illustrations to serial fiction, which we 
should say, from the look of them, belong to one of Mr. 'T'rollope’s 
earlier novels; we see illustrations by Mr. North, which we 
remember in the large edition of Jean Ingelow’s poems which 
came out about ten or twelve years ago; there are two heads 
from Mr. Herkomer’s ‘Chelsea Pensioners,’ &c. It may be 
that some of these drawings are new to the public, but there 
can be no doubt that many of them are not; and it is, we 
think, objectionable to publish in a work of this kind illus- 
trations which have appeared before, without any statement as 
to their previous publication, or any acknowledgment of the 
purpose for which they were originally designed; for it 
must be noticed that there is no index to these drawings 
whatever, and that the name of the artist is not given, 
except in the comparatively rare cases where it, or his initials, 
appears upon the wood block itself. The names, too, of the 
subjects which the pictures were originally designed to illustrate 
have been invariably altered. One or two of the larger wood- 
cuts have, we imagine, appeared in the illustrated papers. For 
instance, was not the one called here “ Finding the Text” in 
the Graphic, as one of the series entitled, “ Heads of the People ?” 
Since writing the above sentence we referred to the Graphic 
portfolio, and have found this print. It is there called “ The 
Agricultural Labourer—Sunday,” and is by Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer, A.R.A. 
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There is little more to be said about the book. Many of the 
illustrations are delightful, although few are new, and though, 
from their having been printed from old blocks, some of them 
are poor impressions. In conclusion, we must reiterate our 
opinion that when publishers collect wood engravings from 
various sources, rebaptise them, and issue them to the public 
without acknowledging their previous publication, they are 
pursuing a practice which, however legitimate it may be legally, 
is very unfair to the purchasing public. 





DEAN HOWSON ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.* 
Tus is, of course, a book of a thoroughly popular type. The 
American trustees of the John Bohlen Lectureship, who invited 
Dr. Howson to deliver the lecture, very probably requested him to 
make his lecture one addressed rather to the general public than 
to students ; and in any case, it is clear that such popular lectures 
should be delivered from time to time under trusts like those of 
the Bampton Lectures ; and the John Bohlen Lectureship was 
founded in order to extend to the United States such advantages, 
whatever they may be, as the testator of the Bampton trust- 
fund believed himself to be conferring upon England. But 
popular in their form as Dean Howson’s lectures are, they are 
full of valuable matter, and contain many criticisms which 
will be new and interesting not only to laymen, but to careful 
students of T'he Acts of the Apostles. 

The very great evidential importance of this book, from the 
point of view of the critic, is this:—There can be no substantial 
doubt that it was written after the Gospel of Luke, to which 
the writer, in his preface, expressly refers as compiled before 
this later history. Again, there can be no doubt at all that 
Luke’s is the latest of the three Synoptic Gospels; indeed, this 
is just what the most negative critics of the Gospels are most 
eager to maintain. Well, then, granted these assumptions, the 
date of The Acts of the Apostles, if we have any means of 
fixing it, must give us a limit considerably beyond that of the 
composition of St. Mark and St. Matthew, and beyond that of 
the date of St. Luke itself. Everything, therefore, which bears 
on the date of The Acts of the Apostles is of extreme im- 
portance, in throwing back the date of the Gospels themselves 
to a period very much nearer the death of our Lord than that of 
the compilation of this narrative. Ofcourse, the most important 
source of the argument for the strictly historical character of 
the Book of Acts is to be found in Paley’s remarkable Hovae 
Paulinae, and the proof he there furnishes of minute and unin- 
tentional coincidence between the undisputed Epistles of St. 
Paul and the external narrative of his journeys given in this book. 
No such external account could have been written long after 
the event which would have corresponded in this minute way 
with the mere hints and parentheses of the letters; and this 
clear correspondence is alone sufficient to place the authorship 
of the Pauline part of the Book of Acts at a date certainly not very 
many months after the close of the book with St. Paul’s arrival 
at Rome. Assign it to any date much beyond this, and it becomes 
impossible to understand how a narrative of events long ago 
passed could have been so accurate and coherent as to supply 
the explanation of so many far from conspicuous implications 
in the authentic letters. But many people have supposed that 
The Acts embody some contemporary journal of St. Paul’s 
travelling companion,—a document distinguishable by the use 
of the first person from the rest of the book,—and that 
the part which does not rest on this supposed early docu- 
ment, may be very much later in its origin than the rest. 
It is for the purpose of testing this last supposition that 
Dean Howson’s popular little book seems to us so valuable. He 
shows, we think, that even in that portion of the Book of 
Acts which concerns St. Peter, there is the same sort of 
undesigned evidence of internal truthfulness and accuracy, 
which Paley derived for the Pauline part from the latent 
coincidences between the Epistles and The Acts. We do 
not mean, of course, that there is the same room for veri- 
fication in the latter case as there is in the former. We 
have no Epistles with which to compare the Petrine portion of 
The Acts,and can only submit the various parts of the nar- 
rative itself to the same kind of minute comparison. But when 
the same events are twice or thrice narrated under different cir- 
cumstances, we can note carefully what is omitted in each, what 
is added in each, and what is common to the two or three 
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narratives, and form a very good opinion as to the sim. 
plicity, accuracy, and naturalness of the varied form of the 
narrative in each case, and as to the probability that these 
variations are or are not due to the artistic purpose of an 
imaginative writer, who was freely modifying his own materials 
to make his story read well. Dean Howson, for example, takes 
the double version, first, by the author of The Acts, and next by 
St. Peter himself, of the reception of Cornelius the centurion 
into the Christian Church, and subjects both to a careful 
analysis. The passage is much longer than we should generally 
care to extract, but we could not do justice to this interesting 
little book without a somewhat lengthened specimen of its 
argument :— 


“ There are two accounts of the conversion of Cornelius, one given 
by St. Luke in the direct narrative of the tenth chapter, the other 
by St. Peter, when defending himself before the apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem, as recorded in the eleventh. I suppose the general 
impression of most readers as to this reiteration would be this, that 
the occasion being very important, it is intentionally made emphatic 
in this way. And to this view I should see no objection, if we had 
simply a case of reiteration before us. The Bishop of Lincoln 
devoutly says here that the Holy Spirit, in the structure of Scripture, 
does not disdain to use repetition; Reuss says that we have here a 
specimen of the Oriental style of narration; and neither of these 
opinions need be blamed, nor are they inconsistent with one another. 
But, as I have implied, we have in this place not to deal with a case 
of mere reiteration. On the second occasion, when the conversion 
of Cornelius is related, St. Peter is speaking under apologetic con- 
ditions. He addresses himself, therefore, to the emergency, as any 
sensible man would do, speaking at such a moment under a serious 
sense of responsibility. The expostulation was—‘Thou wentest in 
to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.’ His task (and it 
was a difficult one) was to convince those who, under deep-rooted 
prejudice, so expostulated. Hence he omits certain things which 
appear in St. Luke’s narrative, but which are of no moment to his 
argument. Certain points again in that narrative he repeats with 
care, and lays special stress upon them. Certain other things he 
adds; and we should not have known them at all, were it not that 
St. Peter was called upon thus to justify and defend himself before 
his fellow-apostles and others. Let us look at his speech under these 
three heads. He does not say that when the vision came to him he 
was on the housetop, or that it was midday, or that he was hungry, 
or that they were preparing his meal when the sheet descended, or 
that he ‘came down’ from the roof to meet the messengers. All 
these things, though most interesting in the narrative, and indeed 
important for the natural telling of the story, were of no argumenta- 
tive value in the serious effort of the moment. Again, he does not 
say anything about that animated part of the story in which the mes- 
sengers are described as inquiring their way to ‘the house of Simon 
the tanner.’ All such particulars were outside his own experience ; 
and it would have been unreal, perhaps suspicious, to have named 
them. But, again, he does not say that Cornelius was a centurion. 
He calls him simply ‘the man’ at Cwsarea. The fact that he was a 
Roman soldier would not predispose any Jew to regard him with 
complacency. Nor does Peter describe the admirable character of 
Cornelius, which is made so prominent in the direct narrative. For 
the exercise of moral persuasion upon him at Joppa, in reference to 
the extraordinary summons he was receiving to go to Cwxsarea, this 
description was of high importance. One of the lessons he was to 
learn was that God’s distinctions between one man and another rest 
on moral grounds, and that it is possible for a heathen to be drawn 
by the grace of God towards the highest good without any Judaism 
intervening. But such a view presented abruptly to ‘the apostles 
and elders’ at that moment might have created a prejudice in their 
minds, and made them reluctant to listen. They were not disposed 
as yet to think that any high virtues could exist irrespective of 
Judaic conditions. But on certain things named by the direct his- 
torian St. Peter does lay special stress, knowing that they will tell 
upon the conviction of his hearers. Thus he says that he was praying 
when the vision came. Whatever lingering prejudice there might 
have been in the minds of the Apostles, they knew what their Lord 
had said concerning prayer and the answer to prayer. Again, Peter 
noted strongly the remarkable coincidence as to time and circum- 
stance in this wonderful experience; and they had the fullest belief 
(and they would have had the fullest belief even if they had not 
heard the Sermon on the Mount) in the minute guiding of Special 
Providence. Again, he laid emphatic stress on the voice of the Holy 
Ghost, which since the day of Pentecost, in fulfilment of the promise, 
had become to them an articulate voice. Once more, though he does 
not disturb the minds of his hearers by speaking of the character of 
Cornelius, he does tell them expressly that ‘an angel’ had appeared to 
him. This fact brought the occurrences in his house within the range of 
those recognised divine communications, of which they had had familiar 
instances in the history of the Old Testament. And still once again, 
though he does not give unimportant details of place and person 
(does not say, for instance, that he was lodging ‘in the house of 
Simon the tanner’), he does specify most strongly the personal form 
of the message which came from Cwsarea. ‘Simon, which is sur- 
named Peter’—four times in this whole narrative of the conversion 
of Cornelius does this significant phrase occur. They well knew that 
the Lord had given to him this surname. The reiteration, too (for 
here is reiteration), made the surname very definite to their minds, 
as it had been made to his. Moreover, it expressed his strong per- 
sonal conviction that he had received a call to a special mission, so 
that, to quote words used by himself long afterwards, the Gentiles 
‘by his mouth’ were first to hear directly of Christ. All these thinzs 
touched them very closely, and must have gathered gradually into a 
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irresistible argument. And now, in the third place, let me point out 
certain things which Peter, while telling his own story, added to the 
circumstances related by St. Luke. He Says that the voice came to 
him ‘from Heaven.’ He says that the sheet gradually approached 
to him and came near to him. He says that he looked upon its 
contents intently and gazed deliberately. All this is part of the 
natural vividness with which a man gives the account of what 
has happened to himself. But, moreover, it tended to show 
to his hearers that the teaching which came to him through 
this vision was no mere vague impression, but a very de- 
liberate conviction, seriously accepted. And finally, mark how he 
calls attention to the witnesses and the companions of his journey to 
Caesarea. ‘Moreover, these six brethren accompanied me.’ But for 
this pointed and lively reference in his speech we should not have 
known that there were ‘six.’ Nor should we have known from what 
is related in the direct narrative that he took these six men with him 
to Jerusalem (in itself a most important and convincing fact), to 
attest the truth of this great transaction. Above all, when he comes 
to speak of the descent of the Holy Ghost at Cwsarea, he describes 
the process of his own mind. ‘Then remembered I the word of the 
Lord.’ They, too, had heard the same word of the Lord. I shall have 
occasion to refer to this point again in the next lecture, as an illus- 
tration of the connection between the Acts and the Gospels. Here, 
I adduce it only as an indication of natural truthfulness.” 

May it not be added to this, that in only one out of the four dis- 
tinct versions of the story of what the angel said to Cornelius, 
—namely, the account of St. Luke, the account of the mes- 
sengers of Cornelius to St. Peter, the account of Cornelius him- 
self to St. Peter, and the account of St. Peter at Jerusalem,—- 
the only one in which it is expressly stated that St. Peter’s 
message to Cornelius would contain “salvation for Cornelius 
and all his household,” is the one given by St. Peter himself in 
his defence of himself at Jerusalem, in the presence, however: 
of the “six brethren’ whom he had taken with him? In one 
of the other versions, Cornelius is told that he is to hear certain 
words of St. Peter’s, presumably in answer to his prayers, but 
in all the three first versions no indication of the drift of what 
St. Peter is to say is given at all, while in the fourth St. Peter 
expressly attributes to the angel a prediction that his message 
will contain for Cornelius and his household the words of salva- 
tion. That seems to us at once true to the life and quite un- 
designed, true to the life because this is the only version of the 
angel’s message which is immediately followed by the testimony 
that the Holy Spirit was given to Cornelius aud his household 
after St. Peter’s address to them, and because the connection 
between the promise and the result would be sure to impress 
St. Peter’s jealous audience. At the same time, this must have 
been undesigned, since a writer for effect would hardly have 
ventured to embody in the last of four accounts of a message, 
words omitted from all the three first, and apparently, there- 
fore, adding something fresh to the story. Nevertheless, that 
Peter and his six companions must have heard a minuter 
account of the vision of Cornelius during their stay of some 
days at Cwsarea than any given before, is probable in itself; 
though it is very unlike the caution of an artificially constructed, 
or the uncertainty of a vaguely remembered story, to make 
the last of four versions given of it, and all given within a page 
or two of each other, the most minute. And yet that it was 
likely to have been the most minute in this respect, since it was 
the only one in which the fulfilment of the prediction was con- 
tained, and the only one in which the fulfilment of the predic- 
tion was of considerable value for the purposes of the narrator, 
is also clear. 

Dean Howson deals in the same manner with the various 
versions of the account of St. Paul’s conversion, and with equally 
good effect, showing, as we think, that what is added to the 
story in St. Paul’s apologetic account of it to the Jews, is just 
what would be recounted for such a purpose, and what might 
well have been omitted, as comparatively immaterial, for the 
purposes of the other versions of the narrative. These two 
cases are but specimens of the criticisms of these lectures. Let 
us add that Dean Howson’s remarks on the obvious but inci- 
dental reminiscences of the Galilean life and ministry of Christ 
in the speeches of St. Peter, are amongst the best passages in 
this volume. This little work will be, we think, as useful as it 
is popular, adding a good deal, as it does, to Paley’s remarkable 
argument for the early origin of The Acts, and for the authen- 
ticity of its historical character. 





THE FAITH OF ISLAM.* 
Wirntn the compass of 264 pages, this volume gives more valu- 
able information about the doctrines and polity of Islam than 
any book of moderate size that we are acquainted with in the 
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English language. It “embodies,” the author tells us, “a 
study of Islam during a residence of fifteen years in India, the 
greater part of which time he has been in daily intercourse with 
Mussulmans.” The book is not written merely as a scholarly 
contribution to the literature of a creed which has moulded the 
character of its votaries more powerfully than any religion the 
world has ever known, Christianity itself not excepted. The 
author has a distinctly practical aim. The principles of Islam, 
he thinks, “ are really at work now, and are as potent as at any 
previous period.” This is a matter of serious moment to a 
Government, like our own, which numbers so vast a multitude of 
Muslims among its subjects. Mr. Sell’s exposition of the prin- 
ciples of Islam is derived from original and authentic sources, 
and from long intercourse with learned students and teachers 
of Mussulman law. His deductions from these principles 
appear to us unanswerable, and they are in agreement with the 
best authorities. 

One of the multitude of popular fallacies about Islam is that 
the Koran contains the entire code, the full gospel of the religion 
of Mahommed. Even if this were so, the case would be bad 
enough. For the Koran, in spite of many noble passages, is 
based on four unchangeable dogmas of fundamental immorality, 
—polygamy, slavery, persecution, and the suppression of 
private judgment. But so far is the Koran from being the sole 
rule of faith and practice for Mussulmans, that “ there is not 
one single sect amongst them whose faith and practice are based 
onitalone.” Theoretically, indeed, the Koran is the supreme 
rule and guide. But the Koran, like other books, is capable of 
a variety of interpretations. Practically, therefore, the teaching 
of the Koran means the teaching of the authoritative exegesis 
which has been founded upon it. The Sunnis, that is, the 
orthodox and dominant sect in the world of Islam, acknowledge 
four foundations of the faith, namely, the Koran, the Sunnat, 
the Ijmas, and the Qias. 

The Koran is believed by Muslims to oceupy a unique position, 
and to stand apart from all other inspired writings. It is held 
to be an objective revelation of the Divine Will; that is to say, 
God did not simply illumine the mind of the Prophet and made 
it the vehicle of the ideas which he wished to convey to men. 
Every word of the Koran was composed in Heaven and dictated 
to Mahommed, word by word, in the Arab langnage, by the 
tongue of the angel Gabriel. Mr. Sell quotes Ibn Khaldoun, an 
authoritative Mahommedan writer, in support of this state- 
ment. “ Of all the divine books,” says this eminent Mussulman 
authority, “the Koran is the only one of which the text, 
words and phrases, have been communicated to a prophet 
by an audible voice. It is otherwise with the Pentateuch, 
the Gospel, and the other divine books; the prophets received 
them in the form of ideas.’ “This,” adds Mr. Sell, “ex- 
presses the universal belief on this point,—a belief which re- 
veals the essentially mechanical nature of Islam.” The Koran 
thus claims to be a divine revelation in a sense different from 
all other sacred books. Inthe belief of every Mahommedan, that 
not only the thoughts and ideas are of divine origin, but the 
very words and their arrangement were communicated to the 
Prophet as they were coined and composed in the mint of 
Heaven. It follows, of course, that to ask a Mussulmau to alter 
in the slightest degree anything sanctioned by the Koran is to 
ask him to commit what would be in his eyes an unpardonable 
impiety. The Koran, it must be remembered, deals, in contra- 
distinction to the Gospel, with precepts rather than with 
principles. Principles admit of indefinite modification and 
development, and therefore Christianity can adapt itself to 
every variety of place and circumstance. But a book which 
lays down positive rules that are held to be binding in the 
strictness of the letter to the end of time, is manifestly a 
perpetual barrier against the progress of civilisation among all 
who believe in it. The Koran is, in fact, the stereotyped 
expression of the knowledge and notions of a semi-barbarous 
Arab of the seventh century; and every word of it being 
considered the last expression of the divine will, the consequence 
is that the Mussulman world is for ever bound hand and foot in 
the fetters of an unchangeable barbarism. 

But the Koran, though the corner-stone of Islam, is not its 
sole foundation. Next in order comes ihe Tradition. Com- 
mands given by the Prophet outside the Koran, or an example 
set by him, is called a “sunnat,” which means “a rule.” 
For it is a matter of faith among Mussulmans that the Prophet 
was supernaturally guided in all he did and said, and even in 
what he left unsaid. Tradition in the creed of Islam, therefore, 
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means the recorded sayings, doings, and silences of Mahommed 
on certain subjects; and these, though technicaliy not as sacred 
as the words of the Koran, are practically quite as binding; 
in many cases they are the authoritative interpretation of 
doubtful passages in the Koran. The disastrous effect of this, 
morally considered, is obvious. For the example of the Prophet, 
not less than his words, being a rule of guidance for his fol- 
lowers, they have thus a divine licence, when it suits them, to 
disregard all the laws of morality in their dealings with non- 
Mussulmans. “To the Muslims,” as Mr. Sell puts it, “all 
that the Prophet did was perfectly in accord with the will of 
God. Moral laws have a different application when applied to 
him. His jealousy, his cruelty to the Jewish Tribes, his indulg- 
ence in licentiousness, his bold assertion of equality with God 
as regards his commands, his every act and word, are sinless, 
and a guide to men as long as the world lasts. It is easy for 
an apologist for Mahommed to say that this is an accretion, 
something which grafted itself on to a simple system. It is no 
such thing. It is rather one of the essential facts of the system.” 
And he goes on to prove his assertion by unimpeachable 
evidence. 

The third pillar of Islam is “ Ijma,” which means the con- 
sensus of the leading Mahommedan theologians on all disputed 
points of faith and practice. As the empire of Islam spread, 
circumstances arose for which no provision was made, either in 
the Koran or in the Sunnat. The authoritative expounders of 
the law accordingly delivered their “ fetvas,” or dogmatic inter- 
pretations founded on the systems of jurisprudence established 
by the four great orthodox Imims,—Abn Hanifa, Ibn Malik, 
As-Shafi’i, and Ibn Hanbal. The Ijma or decisions founded on 
the systems of the four Im4ms are absolutely binding on all 
True Believers ; and since it is an article of faith among Mussul- 
mans that no other Imém will arise with authority to supersede 
any of the four, “ this,” as Mr. Sell says, “effectually prevents all 
change, and, by excluding innovation, whether good or bad, 
keeps Islam stationary. Legislation is now purely deductive. 
Nothing must be done contrary to the principles contained in 
the jurisprudence of the four Imims. Thus in any Mussul- 
man State, legislative reforms are simply impossible. There 
exists no initiative. The Sultan or Khalif can claim the allegi- 
ance of his people only so long as he remains the exact executor 
of the prescriptions of the Law.” ‘This is perfectly true, with 
one qualification. The Khalif does not forfeit the allegiance of 
his subjects in violating the Sacred Law in obedience to force 
majeure. So that the only argument to which a Mussulman ruler 
can yield, without apostasy, in granting reforms inconsistent with 
the Sacred Law, is the argument of coercion. When that argu- 
ment is applied, the Sultan is bound to yield in obedience to 
the very law which forbids him to yield to any argument short 
of coercion. 

In the fourth pillar of Islam, “ Qids,” are to be found, in the 
opinion of the champions of Mahommedanism, the principles 
of a progressive and indefinite development. ‘This is a com- 
plete error. “ Qidis” is the technical expression for the system 
of analogical reasoning practised by the Doctors of the Mussul- 
man Law. Jor instance, the Koran forbids the use of khamar, 
an intoxicating substance. From this it is argued analogically 
that wine and opium are unlawful, though not forbidden by 
name. Mussulmans who would persuade Europeans that there 
is in Islam a capacity for reform and development suitable to 
varying circumstances, appeal to this system of analogical 
reasoning by way of proof. ‘ See how elastic our religion is !” 
they say. “By the system of analogical reasoning, our juris- 
consults can get anything they please out of the Koran.” This 
isadelusion. “There are strict rules laid down,” as Mr. Sell 
says, “ which regulate ‘ Qids,’ of which the most important is 
that in all cases it must be based on the Koran, the Sunnat, 
and the Ijma.” For instance, it is a fundamental dogma of 
the unchangeable law of Islim that the non-Mussulman can 
never be allowed to enjoy equality of rights with the Mussul- 
man. Any interpretation or reasoning, therefore, which con- 
tradicts that dogma must be at once rejected. “ All great 
principles are contained in the Koran and the Sunnat; all that 
does not coincide with them must be wrong. They are above 
all criticism.” This fact bars completely and for ever all 
avenues to reform. The consequence is that every Mussulman 
State bears within its bosom the germ of inevitable decay and 
death. The Ottoman Empire would have perished long ago, if 
it were not kept alive by the cruel jealousies of the Great Powers 
of Europe. 








We are glad to observe that Lord Granville is pressing for 
the fulfilment of the Sultan’s obligation to reform his adminis. 
tration in Armenia. But it ought to be clearly understood that 
the Sultan cannot reform unless coerced. The only reform 
which is of the slightest value is the appointment of a non- 
Mussulman governor, who shall be irremovable for a term of 
years. Let that be done, and reforms will follow as a natural 
consequence. But till that is done, nothing is done. And 
unless England and Russia agree to apply coercion—the 
determination to do it would be quite sufficient—Lord Dufferin 
may save himself the trouble of moving in the matter at all. 

We trust that Mr. Sell’s book will be widely read. There 
are few subjects upon which the British public require sounder 
instruction at this moment than the real character of Mussul- 
man polity and its hopeless incompatibility with modern civi- 
lisation. Mr. Sell’s book contains many interesting points 
which we have not even indicated. The reader will find in it 
full information on some of the knotty points in Mahommedan 
theology and jurisprudence, and also on the principal differ. 
ences between the numerous Mahommedan sects. 





OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE.* 


Tus little book of Jess than two hundred small pages—a volume 
of Messrs. Cassell’s Monthly Library—the evident outcome 
and condensation of well-digested thought and study, is a 
most useful work on the subject with which it deals. Written 
in a pleasant, readable manner, with wise avoidance of dry dis- 
cussion, and giving only so many statistics as are really 
necessary, it puts before the reader, in “ its comprehensive view 
of all the colonial offshoots of this nation,’’ in the clearest 
manner, the actual condition of each colony, its material re- 
sources, and its social and political economy,—glancing back- 
wards to its small beginnings, and forward to the grand future 
which may, in many instances, be predicted for it. In doing 
this, the author, strongly impressed with the providential part 
which England has been and is still destined to play towards 
her children in every part of the globe, takes care to write in a 
broad and temperate spirit, that must, we think, commend itself 
to most minds. 

The vast extent and widely differing circumstances of our foreign 
possessions are, of course, known in a general way to every one; 
but few persons probably will rise from the perusal of Mr. 
Acton’s book without a stronger realisation of the greatness of 
our Colonies, their rapid course of advancement within the past 
few years, and the part which some at least of them will have to 
play in the policy of the future. Beginning with our foreign 
precursors, the author gives us a short review of the earlier 
kind of colonial establishments beyond the Old World, 
letting us see what had been done by Portuguese, Dutch, and 
French colonists, who created these establishments for mer- 
cantile profit, either to cultivate certain products which could 
only be grown in tropical regions, or to procure them when 
already raised by the population of those countries, and show- 
ing us what has been done in the same direction by ourselves. 
In speaking of the tropical-produce colonies, 7.e., the West Indies, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and some portions 
of India and Australasia, which, collectively, are of immense 
importance to commerce, the questions of slave labour and 
coolie immigration naturally have to be treated; and Mr. Acton 
is of opinion that the introduction of Indian coolies into some 
parts of Australia, and their permanent settlement as a land- 
owning peasantry, would be a desirable solution of the labour 
question. It appears that in Trinidad and British Guiana, 
many Hindoo labourers, when their term of bound residence in 
the colony has expired, choose to stay and settle on freeholds 
which they have purchased, and that they begin to form a valu- 
able portion of the population. In the West Indies, indeed, 
coolie labour is not cheaper, considering the expenses of import- 
ation, than that of creoles or negroes, when the latter are to be 
had; but this would not be the case in Australia, and as many 
parts of that country are suitable for the growth of sugar, the 
coolies might very well cultivate it on their own account, after 
having worked out their indentures, and thus increase con- 
siderably the export of the colony. 

Mr. Acton naturally treats at greater length of the larger 
offshoots of the British Crown,—Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa ; and while showing that the creation 
of robust, prosperous, self-governing colonies is a work of which 
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England may be proud, he is careful to point out that the merit 
of their well-doing is shared by large constituents of French, 
Dutch, and Germans, who have helped to settle vast new coun- 
tries, and to remind us that these rising composite nationalities 
cannot be mere copies of England, but are destined to become 
new civilised nations, and that the magnificent fabric of our 
Colonial Empire is not destined to minister to our selfishness or 
to foster our pride, but that the far higher office of Great 
Britain is to protect and develope, to instruct and to assist, to 
cause waste lands to become productive, to civilise and ennoble 
the peoples, and to bestow upon them, as they become fitted to 
employ it, political freedom. He believes that the establish- 
ment of an Australian federation is but the work of time, and 
that at no far-off period we shall see the six provinces—four of 
which already enjoy the full powers of a Parliamentary Con- 
stitution—become a grand and stable dominion, like that of 
Canada, which covers a space of seventy degrees of longitude, 
and presents the delightful spectacle of an industrious popula- 
tion imbued with genuine public spirit and the active virtues of 
citizenship, although, considering the magnificent position of 
Canada, and its vast, though slow-developing, natural resources, 
he believes that there is in store for it a greater future than Aus- 
tralia can ever reach. 

We admire, particularly in a book which, like the present one, 
is meant to be popular, the common-sense teaching which we find 
in it, as, for instance, in the remark that “ the greatest import- 
ance of the British Colonies to the Mother-country does not lie in 
their capacity of receiving her commercial exports ”’—although 
Australasia does consume British manufactures at the rate of 
£4 a head for every man, woman, and child, and Canada at the 
rate of £1 12s. a head yearly—“ but rather in their capacity of 
producing and supplying to her those commodities, few and 
simple, but of enormous quantity, which are needed to support 
her artificial industries, and her quickly increasing town popu- 

a “That which is most essential to the general 
welfare is an unfailing supply of cheap food and the materials 
of industry.” This being so, it is easy to demonstrate the 
futility of anything like reciprocity in our dealings with the 
Colonies. It is evident that some of them will set up a variety 
of manufactures, and supply their own markets as soon as they 
can afford to do so, utterly disregarding any claim we may set 
up to be their purveyors; and more than this, they will also, 
if possible, push their trade wherever they can. This principle 
of commercial liberty must, says Mr. Acton, be acknowledged, 
seeing that it is for the common interest of mankind; but in 
our own case, since we can never provide for our ever-increasing 
population, the cessation of colonial imports would simply mean 
utter destitution for millions of the inhabitants of our large 
towns, who could neither be employed nor fed, even for a few 
days, without supplies from distant regions. ‘ All the money 
and credit in England, all the power of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, could not keep our people long alive, when deprived of 
these resources,” and this fact is well known both to Americans 
and to colonists. The sooner our own people learn to realise 
this the better, as it will have the effect of making them abandon 
a foolish cry for that which could only, if accorded, effect their 
ruin. Itis more pleasing to turn to Mr. Acton’s hopeful sugges- 
tion that there is apparently nothing, except the cost of freight— 
and even that is susceptible of reduction—to limit the abundance 
and cheapness of the supplies of food which may be sent to us 
from our North-American, Australasian, and South-African 
colonies ; and that it is even possible that their increasing pro- 
duce of wool may very much diminish the price of ordinary 
clothing. With these prospects before us, let us be content to 
allow to others that fair-play, free action, and clear road to en- 
terprise which we ourselves demand, rightly believing that our 
interests, and those of our Colonies, are bound together by mani- 
fold ties, which, without mutual damage, can hardly be severed. 

We have not attempted to enter into many of the questions 
treated of in this volume, but we have said enough to commend 
it to the reader, who will be able, by means of the very complete 
index, to turn at once to any particular point that may specially 
arrest his attention. 
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GIFT BOOKS. 
The Great Historie Galleries of England. Edited by Lord Ronald 
Gower. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Among the galleries which have 
been laid under contribution to furnish the contents of this hand- 





some and interesting volume are those of Windsor, Deepdene, Stafford 
House, Hertford House, Grosvenor House, and Castle Howard. 
Perhaps the most pleasing of all are the miniatures. The three 
presentations of Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire, fully justify, 
though in different ways, the epithet of “the beautiful.” These 
belong to Lord Lanerton, who also possesses two sets of seven, the 
first containing Elizabeth, James I. and his Queen, the Earl and 
Countess of Essex, and the Earls of Arundel and Cumberland ; the 
second, Louis XIV. (repeated), Cardinal Mazarin, with four others. 
We have also the famous Holbein miniatures, and those of the same 
time attributed to Hilliard; and of interest equal to any, “the 
Stuart Miniatures” (by Hilliard, Olliver, and Petitot), belonging to 
Mr. E. J. Edwards. Among the most striking of the larger pictures 
are “Henry Howard,.Earl of Northampton,” after Van Somer, and 
“ Thomas Teesdale,’ which might take rank as “a green boy,” with 
the more famous rival which Gainsborough drew. These works of 
art have been successfully reproduced by photography.-——Evangeline, 
by H. W. Longfellow, with illustrations by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.), with its handsome appearance and 
stately proportions, its highly decorated binding and India paper, seems 
a setting almost too fine, though not too valuable, for the poem which it. 
reproduces. But Mr. Dicksee’s illustrations, given effectively by photo- 
gravure or by vigorous wood-engraving, are all that could be desired. 
Of the two methods, as here represented, we rather prefer the latter 
All the photogravures are not so successful as the pathetic figure 
which forms the frontispiece. A word of praise must be given to 
some neatly executed initial letters ——Lucile. By Owen Meredith 
(the Earl of Lytton). Illustrated. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—We 
never could feel much admiration for Lucile, a French novel in verse, 
which, for all its ingenuity, becomes a little tiresome, and is not, we: 
believe, wholly original, but it certainly appears to as good advantage 
as may be in the edition before us. There are twelve full-page 
illustrations, and many in the text, some of them very pleasing. 
Lancashire; Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. By Leo H. 
Grindon. (Seeley and Co.)—This is a republication, with some 
additions, of articles and illustrations which have appeared in the 
Portfolio during the current year. These have been noticed once or 
twice, as they appeared, and we need not say anything more than 
that the “ Notes,” though, as Mr. Grindon remarks in his preface, 
“where there should be pages there is only a paragraph,” are very 
good reading, and that the illustrations (fourteen full-page etchings 
by C. P. Jacomb Hood, A. Brunet-Debaines, H. Toussaint, R. Kent. 
Thomas, David Law, and T. Riley, and about thirty vignettes) fully 
sustain the Portfolio’s high reputation as an art magazine. ‘ Glass- 
blowing,” and ‘‘On the Bridgewater Canal,’ and ‘“ The Hall in the 
Wood,” are good specimens of very different kind of work. 
Another welcome republication is The Etcher, Thirty-six Examples of 
the Original Etched Work of Modern Artists. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Each etching is the work of a different artist. The volume is 
therefore remarkably representative, and has, besides its great 
intrinsic value, a special interest.——It is needless to say avy- 
thing of a book which comes fortified by such names as recommend 
The Holy Land. Illustrated from Original Drawings by David 
Roberts, R.A., with Historical Descriptions by the Rev. George 
Croly, LL.D. (Cassell and Co.)—The drawings have been repro- 
duced in lithograph by Mr. Louis Haghe. The volume before us 
gives the first division of the work, “ Jerusalem and Galilee.” 
Men of Mark; Contemporary Portraits of Distinguished Men. With 
Brief Biographical Notices. By Thompson Cooper, F.8S.A. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This “‘ sixth series” presents us with the usual num- 
ber (thirty-six) of specimens of Messrs. Lock and Whitfield’s artistic 
skill. The place of honour is occupied by an excellent portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone. The Church is represented by the Bishop of Bangor 
and the Deans of Chester and Llandaff. Art furnishes nine portraits, 
among which may be mentioned those of Messrs. Watts and Brittan 
Riviere. We have also excellent likenesses of M. Gambetta, General 
Roberts, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and a number of other celebrities. 
We have also received a handsome illustrated edition of Proverbial 
Philosophy. By Martin F. Tupper. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) 
—To this there is prefixed a curious biographical preface, which looks 
as if it had been written by the distinguished author with occasional 
interruptions, where the scribe has been permitted to insert some 
appropriate eulogium. Dr. Tupper’s work has passed beyond 
criticism. What, indeed, have critics to say against a book of which 
a quarter of a million copies have been sold in this country and a 
million in America (where, it may be presumed, it is not burdened 
with any obligations of remuneration to the author) ? One thing we 
must ask. What does Dr. Tupper think of Aristarchus, that he thinks 
Zoilus “well clubbed” with him? How can he hope to find an 
Aristarchus for himself, one who will mark his doubtful lines with an 
obelisk, and those of remarkable beauty with an asterisk, if he is so 
severe on the whole race of critics ? 
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Stanford.)—Amongst the many good and useful books lately pub- 
lished on these subjects, the one before us seems particularly well 
deserving of the second edition to which it has already attained. It 
puts the most recent truths revealed by scientific research in a very 
popular and practical, but by no means superficial way, before those 
to whom its clearly-divided chapters are addressed ; and as these are 
teachers of the young, it is matter for special congratulation that 
such important information should be put within their reach in such 
a manner. We would specially commend to their notice the admira- 
able remarks on the word “ Economy,” p. 102, and Lesson xvi., on 
“Ammonia.” The lessons also on “The Nature of Fermented 
Drinks,” on their intowicating = poisoning, power, are remarkable for 
their very temperate reasoning; and we must close our notice by 
quoting a few words of caution, which cannot be too often 
repeated :— 

“To give strong drink to children, who can know nothing about 
these reasons for its avoidance, is a most cruel act. Very few child- 
ren, who have been used to beer and wine in their tenderest years, 
will ever be able to lay them aside in maturer life...... It is 
almost a rule with children that they dislike beer and wine when 
they first take them; but after they have been induced to drink 
them a few times they begin to like them, and then after a while 
cannot do without them. It is certainly a maxim of the soundest 
domestic economy to see that no child of the house ever has beer, 
wine, or spirituous liquor of any kind placed within its reach.” 


The Political, Social, and Literary History of Germany. By the 
Rev. Dr. Cobham Brewer, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. (De la Rue 
and Co.)—This history being comprehensive, reaching “from the 
commencement to the present day,” one wonders that it can be in 
‘one volume, and yet be quite free from the dryness which is 
the great objection to curtailed histories. It is true, Dr. Brewer 
makes use of smaller print where the interest culminates 
and the facts are numerous, but we ascribe his success in 
abbreviating chiefly to his very graphic style. Indeed, those 
who think colloquial phrases beneath the dignity of history, would 
not approve of it; but we are inclined to think that the young 
would read history more attentively, and take in its facts more 
readily, if it were oftener written thus. We cannot quite under- 
stand the author’s very strong views with regard to the two great 
‘Karls.’ Of Charlemagne, he is so devoted an admirer as to con- 
sider that “as a man and a monarch he never had an equal ;’’ while 
of Charles V. he quotes, with approval, the remark that he was “a 
man without sentiment and without a tear,” and he considers his 
religious retirement a complete sham. The part of the book devoted 
to the history of literature is extremely well arranged and of the 
deepest iuterest, especially the table of “Men of Note,” arranged 
alphabetically in their respective centuries. 

Our Nationalities. No. I!I. Who are the Welsh? by James 
Bonwick, F.R.G.S., &c. (David Bogue), endeavours, in a form 
which is somewhat more than a pamphlet, and yet is hardly a book, 
to answer the question on its title-page. The Welsh seem to 
puzzle ethnologists as much as those who have been considered 
more composite races; bus the author concludes in a very hope- 
ful strain as to the future of those whom he calls “ Siluro- 
Cymric.”’ 

Pliny’s Letters. Book III. By J. E. B. Mayor. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Some of Pliny’s most interesting letters are contained in this 
book. There is the letter in which he gives a detailed account of his 
uncle’s various and numerous works, with amusing illustrations of his 
prodigious industry. There is a pretty and elegant little letter in 
which he describes a small statue of Corinthian bronze, which he had 
purchased out of a legacy he had unexpectedly acquired. In another, 
a letter of considerable length, he gives a friend a very particular 
account of his exertions on behalf of the provincials of Baetica, who 
had been shamefully plundered and oppressed by one Classicus, a 
specially hideous scoundrel, who delighted in parading his wickedness. 
It is amusing to note the tone of self-complacency which runs 
through this letter, Pliny evidently feeling that his defence of 
these poor, ill-treated people was something highly meritorious. 
We have a very good account of his life, so far as we can put it 
together, from Mr. Rendall; and the memoir is appropriately closed 
with the famons inscription to Pliny’s memory, graved in marble on 
the walls of the thermx which he gave to his birth-place, Comuam. 
It records, as reconstructed by Mommsen, with the aid of written 
documents, Pliny’s benefactions and good deeds to his fellow-towns- 
folk. It is hardly necessary for us to say that Professor Mayor’s 
notes are replete (too replete, some will say) with learning, and round 
every familiar word or usage is gathered a wealth of illustration 
which is thrown away on any bnt the ripest and most laborious 
scholars. Thus, for instance, the phrase “ constare rationem”’ (‘the 
account tallies’’) has the best part of a page devoted to it, and ex- 
amples of its use are multiplied from every conceivable Latin author. 
The long antiquarian notes, in which much has been added to the 
researches of Becker and Marquardt, are a special feature in this 
edition, which, indeed, we heartily commend to all students who are 





aiming a! a thorough acquaintance with one of the most charming 
and interesting writers of antiquity. 

Genoa; How the Republic Rose and Fell. By J. Theodore Bent, 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr. Bent’s work on Genoa is another 
proof of the reaction against a Teutonic despotism in literature 
which began a few years ago. Taylor of Norwich and Carlyle, after 
years of labour, persuaded Englishmen to study the writers of Ger. 
many. The influence of business habits and the enthusiasm of con. 
verts led to a devotion almost exclusive, until those who believed 
that something good in literature had come out-of the Latin raceg 
were looked upon as interesting relics of a bygone stage of cultiva- 
tion. Happily, this doctrine of a literary salvation by Germany 
alone has had its day, and we now come to the consideration of 
literature in a more catholic and more promising spirit. In the 
study of Italian development, the commercial republics claim 
much attention, and consequently we find that monographs on the 
different cities are being written with more than satisfactory rapidity, 
For the discharge of his task, Mr. Bent has qualified himself by care- 
ful research and diligent study. It is not altogether his fault that 
the tale of Genoese rise, triumph, and fall is perplexing and weari- 
some, though we must say that he has not minimised these inevitable 
drawbacks by the felicity of his arrangement. Still, he has pro- 
duced a book which will certainly interest those who do not read 
too much of it at a sitting, and one which brings the life of the 
middle ages vividly before us. It is to be regretted that Mr. Bent 
has not paid more attention to the language and literature of his own 
country, or we should not have to remark that “ pulled up,”’ as applied 
to a podesta, falls within the department of slang; and that Antonio 
was a merchant of Venice, whose ships were called argosies ky 
Shakespeare, as a general, not as a specific description. 


Robert Hall. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hood. (Hodder and 
Stonghton.)—It is not likely that many people now-a-days read 
Robert Hall’s sernaons, but the man himself is not by any means for- 
gotten. Mr. Hood does good service, when he tells the story of his 
life to a younger generation. In this story there are strange things, 
but nothing that diminishes our admiration for this brave and gifted 
spirit. But how strange the system which allowed that when not 
yet seventeen he should have made his first success, and suffered two 
painful failures as a preacher. In many respects things went hardly 
with Robert Hall. His ministry at Cambridge was a great success, 
and among those who are seldom to be seen in a meeting-house; but 
then he hated Cambridge. It ought, he said, to be “the very focus 
for suicides.” At Leicester he was happier, but a cruelly painful dis- 
ease continued to torture him. Mr. Hood gives us a striking picture 
of his courage, his disinterestedness, and his liberality. What would 
be said now to a Baptist minister who invited Unitarians to fill his 
pulpit ? 

Food and Home Cookery, by Catherine M. Backton (Longmans), 
contains the course of instruction followed in the Board Schools at 
Leeds; and go excellent is it, that if every household in the kingdom 
possessed the book, and the presiding genius of every kitchen fol- 
lowed, not only its principles, but most of its details, so much the 
better would it be for the home. Mrs. Buckton not only tells us all 
the things we ought to know on her special subjects, but tells them 
in a way which makes them easy to remember and to carry out. 
There is one little correction we should like to make. Ia the most 
capitally arranged outfit for a girl, appended to the useful remarks 
on suitable dress, there is only one of each article, and as the cost is 
estimated, when the indispensable three of eome of them have to be 
bought, there would be a discrepancy between estimate and outlay. 


The Conflict of Christianity. By Dr. Ublhorn. Edited and trans- 
lated. (Sampson Low and Co.)—We recommend this book, which 
is the work of a German Lutheran pastor of considerable learning, to 
students of Church history. The author has made diligent use of 
the researches of modern scholars, and he has thus illustrated his sub- 
ject, which is, in fact, the history of the struggle of the Christian 
Church with the heathenism of the Roman Empire during the first 
three centuries, in every variety of aspect. The great persecutions 
under Nero, Marcus Aurelius, and Diocletian are vividly and impres- 
sively described. The first of these, as he observes, was rather a 
sudden, fierce outburst of popular hatred against the Christians, as a 
set of sour, gloomy fanatics, thun a deliberate or regularly organised 
persecution. It was, however, the persistent refusal of the Christians 
to pay divine honours to the Emperor which, more than anythmg 
else, enraged the heathen world. This refusal seemed a direct 
menace to the whole order of society and to the unity of the Empire. 
In our author’s view, it is a mistake to suppose that Christiauity had 
to make its way in a world of which the religious belief was utterly 
worn out. Paganism had still a very strong hold over the popular 
mind and sympathies, as attested by the crowds which thronged to 
the temples, and the lavish gifts consecrated to the honour of the 
Gods. Still, we can hardly doubt that the popular faith had been 


largely undermined, and that to this the ultimate triamph of Christi- 
Dr. Uhlhorn observes that the Roman 


anity was in great part due. 
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toleration of the various national religions was not the result of mere 

olitical sagacity, but had its origin partly in a superstitious fear that 
the Gods of these nations, if treated disrespectfully, might injure and 
imperil Rome. This strikes us as a rather questionable speculation, 
though, of course, it is impossible to say how much superstition may 
have been working, half unconsciously, in the minds of Emperors and 
genators. We note a slight error on page 80, where the son of 
Asinius Pollio, the subject, it has been conjectured, of Virgil’s 
Fourth Eclogue, is said to have starved himself to death in prison 
during Nero’s reign. It wasin the reign of Tiberius, and towards 
the close of it, that Asinius Gallus thus died ; and we assume that our 
author would hardly speak of Tiberius under his name of Nero, a 
name by common consent set apart to the last of the Julian line. 
Dr. Uhlhorn’s work certainly deserves to be known and read. 


The Church Systems of England in the Nineteenth Century. By the 
Rey. J. Guinness Rogers. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Rogers 
has much more to say about the Church of England than about the 
Nonconforming bodies. Niue of the thirteen lectures which the 
yolume contains are devoted to the discussion of various aspects 
of its recent history, and of the schools which exist init. Tractarian- 
ism, and the Ritualism which is its later development, is the topic 
which draws forth Mr. Rogers’ most vigorous polemic. To deal 
with his argument on this and cognate topics, would be to discuss 
the whole of the ecclesiastical politics of the day. It must suffice to 
say that Mr. Rogers, while he is a determined adversary, who spies 
every weak place and aims at it as straight and hard a blow as he 
can deal, is candid and honourable, imputes no sinister motives, and 
recognises the sincerity of those with whom he evidently feels no 
kind of sympathy. It is interesting to observe that the chapter which 
deals with the shortcomings of the Plymouth Brethren is more severe 
in its language than any of those which treat of the Established 
Church. Mr. Rogers possibly feels that even the corruptions of an 
Establishment are better than the lawlessness of the Brethren, a sect 
which in its brief history has done no little to rival the divisions of 
eighteen centuries. The lectures on Methodism, Presbyterianism, 
and Congregationalism are interesting, the last of the three, in which 
Mr. Rogers speaks with special authority, naturally the most so. 
He makes some effective points, as when he says that there “ are 
evidences of a Congregational temper even in Churches whose 
organisation is of the highest type.’ It may indeed be argued with 
much force that the system of “ local toleration” which the Ritualist 
difficulty seems forcing upon us is, so far as it goes, Congregationalism 
pure and simple. Mr. Rogers does not convince us, but he makes an 
able statement of his case, and we leave him with increased respect, 
not only for his powers, but also for his honourable bearing as a 
controversialist. 
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in WATER COLOURS. 
The Twenticth WINTER a is NOW 
OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till fi 
ALFRED D. “FRIPP, Secretary. 
pus EUROPEAN (late “ New’’) 
GALLERIES, 103 New Bond Street, 16 doors 
from Oxford Strect. EXHIBITION of FINE ART 
and DECORATIVE ART. Admission, free this 
week. T. J. GULLICK, Director. 


O LLEGE HOME 
79 GOWER STREET, BED SORD SQUARE, 
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R EV. R. H.QUICK, formerly Assistant- 
» Master at Harrow, TAKES as BOARDERS, 
YOUNG BOYS prenaring for the Public Schools.— 
Address, HILL HOUSRK, Guildford. 


( VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
Hampstead, London. 
The NEXT TERM begins JANUARY 25th, 1832. 
Boys prepared for the Public Schools ; Girls for the 
Higher Schools and Colleges. 
Prosvectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 

R CLASS, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (ex- 

clnsively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.— 

The LENT TERM commences MONDAY, January 

16th. New Pupils, 9.30; Kindergarten and Transition 
Class, 10; Upper School, 11 o0’c!ock a.m. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, COMPOSITION and READ- 
ING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time 
disengaged on Monday and Thursday mornings for 
Lectures, or Practice-Classes in Schools. Miss 
Drewry would also read with Private Pupils.—143 
King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


ORTHING, Sussex, established 
1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referen’es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


} 5 RA. S, S. of FRANCE.—An 

Oxford M.A. and Barrister-at-Law (married), 
an + ?_—e and successful Tutor, residing in his 
own Villa, which is most beautifully and healthily 
situated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate health. 
Special advantages for French Conversation.—W. 
— CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres (Var), 

rance. 























OVER COLLEGE. 
PRESIDENT.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 
18th. Board, £46 6s; tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 
—For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master; or, W. KNOCKER, Esq., the Hon. 
Secretary. 


JHARFEDALE SCHOOL, near 

Ben Rhydding, Leeds.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL 

for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Preparation for 

Scholarship and other Examinations. Modern 

Languages, Natural Science. Splendid site. Refer- 

ences to Noblemen and Church Dignitaries, &.— 
Apply to Rev. T. GRANGER HUTT, M.A. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 

For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
gents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction 
of the Stndents, surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
Farm of about 500 Acres. 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duxr or MarLBorovaH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Ear. or Ductr, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Fart BaTuurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Micuart E. Hickxs-Bracu, Bart., 


Lieut.-Col. R. Niget F. Kinascore, C.B., M.P, 
GerorcE T. J. Sorneron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
AmBROSE L, GopparRD, Esq. 

Epwarp Bow ty, Esq. 

WI i1aM Joun Epmonps, Esq. 

Major T. W. CuEsTerR Master, M.P. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

_NEXT SESSION bezins JANUARY 31st. 


ieee VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1864, 
Heap Master—Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
Forest Road, Nottingham. 
Boys carefully prepared for the Universities, the 
great Public Schools, or for Business. 
The Mercantile Course includes Commercial Cor- 
respondence in French and German, Book-keeping, 
and Shorthand. 








Reference kindly permitted to Rev. JAMES 
MARTINEAU, D., London; W. H. 


RANSOM, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Nottingham. 
-— REOPENS on MONDAY, January 16th, 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A COUNCIL. 
CHAIRMAN : 

The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HEaD Miustress.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
School and Boarding-houses are in a healthy situa- 
tien, open to the South, with gymnasium and 
. attached. 

he NEXT TERM will begin on Jannary 20th. 

For further information, apply to the HON. SEC., 

Mansfield, St, Andrews, N.B. 








CHELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTERSHIP, 


HE GOVERNORS, under the Pate’s 
Grammar School and Hospital Charity Scheme 
(1831), give Notice that they intend to proceed to the 
ELECTION of a HEAD MASTER on the 8th of 
FEBRUARY, 1882. 


1.—The existing School buildings comprise a Resid- 
ence for the Master, and accommodation for about 
Thirty Boarders and Three Hundred Day Scholars, 
and the Sch cont lates the improvement and 
extension of such buildings. The School at pre- 
sent consists of Twenty-four Day Scholars, and no 
Boarders. In past years it has had about Three 
Hundred Scholars, some Fifty being Boarders. 

2.—The Head Master will wp the School-house 
rent free, and receive a stipend of £150 a year, with 
a capitation fee, at present fixed at £3 per head for 
the first hundred scholars, £4 per head for the second 
hundred, ard £5 per head beyond that number. He 
will also be at liberty to take Boarders to the extent 
of the accommodation provided. The scale of capi- 
tation fees and the regulations as to Boarders are, 
however, subject to certain restrictions, and to revi- 
sion from time to time by the Governors. 

3.—The Head Master must be a Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom. The curriculum 
of the Scheme is that usual in Schools of the Second 
Grade, Greek and a second Modern Language being 
optional subjects. Religious instruction in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the Church of England is 
(under certain restrictions) to be given in the school. 


4,—Applications will not be received after the 30th 
January, 1882. They should be on foolscap paper, in 
the Candidate’s own writing, and accompanied by 
copies of testimonials, which (unless printed) should 
be on the same-sized paper. They should state the 
Candidate’s age, whether he is married or single, and 
when he would be free to undertake the duties of the 
Mastership. Each application should be enclosed, 
with any accompanying papers, in one foolscap 
envelope, and be sent by post, addressed to ‘* The 
Honorary Secretary to the Governors of the Grammar 
af Cheltenham,’’ and endorsed ‘* Head Master- 
8 ip.” 

5.—Prints of the Scheme (of the details of which 
every Candidate will be deemed to have notice) may 
be obtained from the Queen’s Printers, or, after the 
30th December, 1881, upon written application to the 
Honorary Secretary, accompanied by a stamped and 
directed foolscap envelope. No other communication 
should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary by 
any Candidate. 

6.—The selected Candidate will be required to make 
the Declaration set forth in the Scheme, and to enter 
into a written agreement with the Governors. 


Cheltenham, 14th December, 1881. 








(uETON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 





President of the Council: 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President : 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
Head Mistress—Miss WOODS. 


The FIRST TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, January 2l1st. 

Application for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 

Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
rer” the High School.—For terms, apply to Mrs. 








EIDELBERG.—Dr. KLOSE’S well- 
known SCHOOL, now conducted by Dr. 
KLOSE and the Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., St. 
John’s, Cambridge, First-class Classical Tripos, for- 
merly chief Modern -Language Master at Clifton 
College, Author of a French Grammar for Public 
Schools; assisted by resident French and German 
Masters, and teachers from the University of Heidel- 
berg. <A good Engiish Education, combined with 
thorough German and French. All lessons after the 
preparatory class given in either German or French. 
Preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Civil 
Service; also for English Public Schools and Univer- 
sities. Terms: £15 per quarter for boys over 14, £13 
for boys under, holidays included. Dr. PERCIVAL, 
President of Trinity, Oxford, formerly Head Master 
of Clifton College, will answer inquiries ; or refer- 
ences may be made to the Dean of Westminster; 
Admiral Hire, Woolwich; Lieutenant-Colonel Elles, 
34 Victoria Road, Kensington; aud General Stewart, 
Dinapore. 


—ee 


EDFORD COLLEGE BOARDING. 
HOUSE, 8 and 9 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, LONDON, for the accommodation of 
Ladies attending the Colleze. Terms, Twenty Guineas 
per term; three terms in the Session. There are at 
present some vacancies in the House. Students 
entering the Boarding House in January or October. 
1882, with a view to preparing for the Examinations 
oP noal seston. of — will ag admitted on 
reduced terms.—For prospectus, apply to the LA 
RESIDENT. . = 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS, 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
w. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG, 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d per box. 


ORKEY, PERSIAN, 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
and CO, 


WATSON, BONTOR, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


| Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


a —_— 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 


'§ COCOA | EXTRACT 
| RY’S OCOA E . 
COCOA | ** Strictly pure.’”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


(ee BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
eak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














FRY’S| 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Ever Userut.—The afflicted by 

illness should look their diseases fully in the face, 
and at once seek a remedy for them. A short search 
will convince the most sceptical that these noble 
medicaments have afforded ease, comfort, and often- 
times complete recovery to the most tortured 
sufferers. The Ointment will cure all descriptions of 
sores, wounds, bad legs, sprains, eruptions, erysipelas, 
rheumatism, gout, and skin affections. The Pills 
never fail in correcting and strengthening the 
stomach, and in restoring a deranged liver toa whole- 
some condition, in rousing torpid kidneys to increase 
their secretion, and in re-establishing the natural 
healthy activity of the bowels. Holloway’s are tha 





remedies for complaints of all classes of society. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


December 3lst, 1864. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 


1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 


tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 

Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe Manvuracturer—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 43 6d. 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 











The WINTER EXHIBITION at the GROSVENOR GALLERY NOW OPEN, with a 
COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


AND 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION 


of the Works of 


G. F. WATTS, RA. 


Forming the FIRST of a SERIES of ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITIONS ILLUSTRATING 
the WORKS of the most 


EMINENT LIVING PAINTERS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCXVIL., NOTICE 
will be published on SATURDAY, January 14th. ADVERTISE- ; 
MENTS intended for insertion cannot be received by the 
Publishers later than MONDAY, January 9th. 


fn On and after MONDAY NEXT, January 2nd, 


London : LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
HEAL AND SON THE 
PALL MALL GAZETTE 


SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free 
by post. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. ONE PEN NY. 


| “The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 


| —‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
H U N Y A D | “ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.”’ 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
| png AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
a | &e, &e. 
J A N Oo S fo a the Pe ghee granu COMPANY, TI ‘ j P ] P . ll P 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness, 2 1? ) 2A ; yon 
. Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d ws ¢ Lange wm the rice we not in any ue ty 
| and 2s per bottle. 


— 1 ae a _ ———— Y . ” 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. | @ect the Appearance, Contents, or Quality of the 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 
The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among % M4 , Y 
Over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns Paper, of the PAL L MA LL GA ZETTE. 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
Pphilanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
be 9 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the = P, ‘ MU J ‘a I b / ‘ ] 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 4 2 ‘fe g Ne 27", 1s be a) 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,352 A ew, Fast, él ecling ac e¢nery as en lac 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual . . . 
grants from the Society and Government. down Sor the production of the Paper, and at wi ll 
Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 


Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General | os > 20 oy > 
FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brishiton. be printed at the vate of 36,000 copies per hour. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS. 


Strange Chapman. By W 


MarsHALt, B.A., Author of “‘ Monsell Digby,” &c. 


The Silver Link. By Mrs. 


Hovsroun, Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,” 


Second Edition of Time and 


CHANCE. By Mrs. Tom KELLy. 


Third Edition of My Lord and 


MY LADY. By Mrs. ForREsTER. 
Miss Daisy Dimity. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Queenie,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1882, under the especial Patronage of HER 
MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility. 51st 
Edition, royal 8vo, with the arms beautifu lly 
engraved, 3ls 6d, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


=e Just ‘published, feap. ap. 8v0, 3s 6d. 
HOUGHTS on MARRIAGE, in 
ExizaseTH Kinaspury. 
London: Suapxrn, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


HE FIRST COLOURED 
MAGAZINE, being the 
IRST Part of the New Series of 


THE Day or Rest. 


: Full of 
OLOURED Fine-Art Pictures. 
This remarkable 
AGAZINE, contains about 
50 CoLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HE First Curistmas is the 
Title of the January Part of the 
AY or Rest in Cotours. 
It contains the Best 
F Literature, suitable for reading on 
Tue Day or 
EST. 


Price Sixpence, of all Booksellers. 

*,* Orders should be given at once, 4s, although the 
first impression consists of the large number of 100,000 
Copies, there is every evidence that it will be speedily 
exhausted. 











STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
4 ee MODERN REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

Tue CuurcHes, ESTABLISHED AND NON-ESTABLISHED. 
By G. Vance Smith, D.D. 

Westcott AND Hort’s New Testament. By J. E. 
Odgers, M.A. 

HERBERT SPENCER'S Data OF Eruics. By James T. 
Bixby. 

RE viq10vus Instruction 1n ScHoors. By J. Hunter 
Smith, M.A 

THE Leapina IpkA oF THE Divine Comepy. By C. 
Tomlinson, F.R.S. 

RicHarD CoppEN. By S. Alfred Steinthal. 

oo wo} ReEsToRATION, By C. Grindrod, 

P. (E 

NoTES AND Sesccenons. By James Drummond, 
B.A.; Andrew Miller; mt H. Wicksteed, M.A.; 
and C. B. Upton, B.A.. 

Notices or Books, iby aS ‘Hunt » D.D.; R. Lane 
Poole, &c. 
Published for the Proprietors, by JamES CLARKE 

and Co., London. 


Now ready, price 3s, Quarterly ; 
ND. No. 


Y early, 12s, post free, 
2% ¥. 


1. CAN THERE BE A NATURAL SCIENCE OF Man ?—I. 
Prof. T. H. Green. 

2. Minp anv Reatitr. Prof. J. Royce. 

3. THe LOCALISATION OF Fatiacy. A. S'dgwick. 

4. Tue ReEvaTion OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY To MODERN 
TuoveatT.—I. A. W. Benn. 

With Notes and Discussions, Critical Notices, &c. 
WILLIAMS aud NorGatr, London and Edinburgh. 
I OOKS- at a DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 

in the Shilling, or 25to 75 per cent.—GILBERT 
and FIELD have just issued their Ca‘alozue of Buoks, 
from the Published Prices of which they allow the 
above liberal Discount. Catalogues gratis and postage 
free.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, 
and 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and_ CO., 

Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit, for their OLD IRISH W HISKY, by a Special 
Jury, after the fullest examination confirmed by a 
Government analysis. Quotations on application to 
DUNVILLE and ©O., Limited, Royal Irish Dis- 
tilleries, Belfast ; or at their London ‘Offices, 4 Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS 3.—Nothing 

is so h'ghly appreciated as a case of GRANT’S 

MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 

ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 

supplied to Her Majesty, 423 per dozen. Sportsman’s 

Special Quality, 50s per dozen,—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Dirtillery, Maidstone. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


for JANUARY 
On Lanp-owntna OvuLtivators. By F. Barham 
Zincke. 
Notes on Mary QUEEN oF Scots. By Algernon C. 
Swinburne, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRONICLES FROM CHILDHOOD TO AGE, 
By Francis Galton. 

= Future OF Isiam (Conclusion). By Wilfrid 8. 

uns. 

Pretro Cossa: Dramatist. By Alfred Austin. 

Sim Cartes Lrety. By Grant Allen. 

VivisEcTION; Four Replies. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MEMORIALS OF CAROLINE Fox. By the Editor. 

HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
—— AND Hat, Lim1TED, 11 Henrietta Street, 





RASER’S MAGAZINE, JANUARY, 
1882. No. 625. New Series, No. CXLV., price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

In Trust: THE Story oF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 
Chap. 34. The Heiress’s Trial. 35. A Single 
Woman. 36. The Last. 

Tue SEED TIME OF HeattH. By B. W. Richardson, 


M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mr. Darwin on Eartu-Worms. By Professor F. A. 
By 0. K. 


Paley. 
Tur TERCENTENARY OF SIBERIA. 
LABEDOYERE’S Doom. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 
Tue Irish Lanp Act OF 1881; ITS ORIGIN AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. By the Hon. George C. Brodrick, 
Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 
Cervo. By J. Theodore Bent. 
THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JANUARY, 1882, price 2s 6d. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, JULY 25TH, 1881. By Matthew 

Arnold. 
THE Crisis OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. By 
Frederic Harrison. 
THE BrioLoGists ON VivisEcTION. By R. H. Hutton. 
Mortey’s ‘“ Lire oF Cospen.” By A. J. Balfour, 





M.P. 

Tue SiciLy oF THUCYDIDES AND THEOCRITUS. By 
Alex. A. Knox. 

THE AGNostTIc AT CHURCH. By Louis Greg. 

THe Oxpest Eric oF CHRISTENDOM. By Agnes 
Lambert. 

Canapa’s HIGHWAY TO THE PaciFic. By H. Stafford 
Northcote, C.B., 

MyTHOLOGY AMONG THE Horrentors. 
Max Miller. 

THE MACHINERY OF ELECTIVE GOVERNMENT. By Fro- 
fessor Goldwiu Smith. 

KrEGAN Pact, TRENCH, and Co., London. 


By Professor 





Now ready, ls, No. 265. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY. With Illustrations by GEORGE 
pu MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
ConTENTS. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Itlustration.) Chapter 53. Bad News, 5b. 
Mushroom picking. 55. Creek Cottage. 

THE CoLours oF FLowers. By Grant Allen. 

HOW THE STARS GOT THEIR NAMES. 

THe MAN WITH THE Rep Harr. 

THE BOKE oF St. ALBAN’S. 

A GONDOLIER’S WEDDING. 


A Bit or Loot. 
Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chapter 
38. Lord Charlecote. 39. Love Strong as D-ath. 
40. Changed Relations. 41. Three Confessions. 
London: SwTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
| LACKWOOD" S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1882. No. DECXCV. Price 2s 61. 


CONTENTS. 





Tue Open Door. 


On Somer OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS.— 
IV. Juvier. 


Insipr Karrwan. 
A Birp’s-Eye View: In A LETTER FROM THE BEL 


Tue Fixep Periop. Part IV. 

EELS AND EEFL-SETS. 

WINTER: AN Evecy. By J. L. R. 

CoLERIDGE MarGINALIA.—Hitherto Unpublished. 
FINANCE WEST OF THE ATLANTIC. 

THE IntsH RECEIPT FOR THE LIBERAL BLack-MAIL. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
Condon. 


No.CXX., New Series, No. 81, price 5s 6d. 
OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
e JANUARY, 1882. Edited by D. Hack Tuxke, 
M.D., and GrorcE H. Savace, M.D. 
CONTENTS, 

Lunacy in Enauanp. Address at the Opening of 
Section VIII. of the International Medical Con- 
gress. By C. Lockhart Robertson, M.D 

HALLUCINATIONS IN GENERAL PARALYSIS OF THE 
INSANE; especially in Relation to the Localisation 
of cerebral Functions. By Wm. Julius M ckle, M.D. 

THE Nature oF Insanity.—No. II. By Charles 
Mercier, M.B. 

Clinical Notes and Cases —Occasionil Notes of the 
Quarter—Case of Lefroy—Reviews—Psychological 
Retrospect—Correspondence on  Spiritualism— 
Notes and News—Index Medico-Psychologicus— 
Obituary, &c. 

London: J. & A. CuurcHitt, N New Burlington Street. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for Ivusertion in the 
FURTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
mn-t be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th and 
BILLS by the 9th January. 
Joun Murray, Albemarte Street, 











NVESTORS’ MONTHLY MANUAL, 

—This day is published, the YEARLY DOUBLE 
NUMBER of the INVESTORS’ MONTHLY 
MANUAL, giving, in addition to the usual Informa. 
tion, Highest and Lowest Prices of Stocks, Bonds, 
and Shares during the years 1879, 1880, and 1881; 
also the Yield. This Number will be cut, stitched, 
and enclosed ina Wrapper. The price of the Decem. 
Ad STRAN) - be 1s 6d; by post, 1s 94.—Orricr: 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.¢, 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Avaeustus Prevost, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JounN G. TaLBot, "Esq. +» M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.{ Right Hon. John gG, 
— Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 


sq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Charles F. Deva:, Esq. 


Lefevre, M.P. E 
7 Walter R. Farquhar, — Ww. “pole, 
art. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


ohn B. Martin, Esq. 
8. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. David Powell, Jun., Esq, 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, "Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at prezent paid ad 
and invested at £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards ‘of 2,971,000 
Total Annual income, over . 

N.B.—Fire Police; which expire "at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before January 9th. 

TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
—FIRE and LIFE. Established 1808.—92 
Cheapside, E.C. 

Forms of Proposal and farther information on 

application to RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
STABLISHED 1 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
_JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, , Secretary. 


(NOMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. ii Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ee £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up .. 250,000 
Life Funds, in Spee! fal Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed uc wea 630,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1 000, 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, B.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RaILway ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA, 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


AILWAY PASSENGERY’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1, “000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, "£230, 000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FEvE YEARS, 


£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel] Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
OF 8 he S BAN K— 

fSouthampten Pate > Re Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Depozit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 3ist, 1880, 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Gal le, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Azency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable i in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of _ 
same, and the receipt of Dividen< ds, pay, pensions, 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for ‘eel 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 
atcha oy VERY REMARKABLE 

INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 























vigorat:ng to the Constitation. Sold by Chemists, 
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iday, price 2d, post free 2}d; yearly, post 
may Tee free 11s. , : 


ENGLISH MECHANIC AND 
WORLD OF SCIENCE, 


$ EAPEST, avd BEST JOURNAL of 
OLDEST, OO PULAR, SCIENCE 
and PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
READ ALL THE WORLD OVER. 

«That the English Mechanic is universally appre- 
iated we ourselves —- to know, for in almost 
¢ part of the world have we seen it looked for 
such mail with eagerness—among the Malayan Hills, 
in Siam, Borneo, Java, on Australian gold diggings 
and farms, in negro villages in Africa, and even 
mong Chinese and natives in the little-known island 
of Timor, is the English Mechanic, to our certain 
knowledge, highly valued.” —Kendal Mercury. 

No. 875, now ready, contains articles on— 

How to Turn an Oval Miniature Frame ; the most 
Economical Steam-Engine ; Astronomical Notes for 
January, 1882; the Stud-nt’s Heliostat ; Practical 
Notes on Plumbing ; On the Irrationality of the Spec- 
tromin its Relation to the Achromatism of Optical 
Instraments. The Organ: a Com rehensive Treatise 
on its Manufacture, Procural, anc |Lodgment. Elec- 
tricity in Vacuo ; the Skin, and its Management in 
Health ; Coloured Transparencies from Silver Images ; 
Notes on the Properties of Dynamo-Electric Ma- 
chines ; Scieutiic News. Erratum ; The Solar Paral- 
lax, Mersenin:, Acceleration of the Moon’s Mean Mo- 
tion, the Greenwich Transit Circle, Rising of Stars 
aud Planets, Encke’s Division in Saturn’s Ring, the 
late Mr. W. R. Birt, Finding the Position of the 
Moon’s Terminator, Jupiter. Encke’s Division in 
the Outer Ring of Saturn ; Star Magnitudes by Se- 

ences in Ursa Minor and Draco, Dark Spots on 
Jupiter, Warman’s Improved Clock-Pendulum Bobs. 
Double-Eared a ; Fret-Saws and the 
Lathe, Ethoxo Limelight, Tricycles. Medical Re- 
plies ; On the Testing of Creasote or Dead Oils used 
for “ Pickling” or Preserving Timber ; What is the 
Best Position for a Mirror in the Silvering-Bath ? A 
Transit with a Prismatic Object Glass ; Telescope 
Stand, Telescope Matters, the Berliner Violin, South 
Australian Railway Matters. L. and Y. R. Engines ; 
Cal., Highland, L. and N.W., G.N. Engines ; G.N.R. 
Goods Engines; Passenger Engines; Dynamo Ma- 
chines; Photographic Reproduction a Sincerer Form 
of Flattery than Imitat'on ; 1881; Good Wishes for 
1882; Pure Zinc; Explosion on Heating Impure 
Oxide of Manganese. Replies to Queries; Unan- 
swered Queries ; Queries ; Answers to Correspond- 


ents, &c. : 
E. J. KIBBLEWHITE, 31 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden ; and all Newsmen. 





Now ready, price 6d ; post prepaid, 7d. 


JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 


FOR JANUARY, 
CONTAINS A 
FULL REPORT OF THE 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE, 
AT WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


Annual Subscription, post prepaid, 63 6d. 


JOHN WALKER and CO., 
9§ FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 





CHRISTIAN OPINION & REVISIONIST. 
PFuksz NUMBER will be ISSUED 
JANUARY 7th. Price 2d, Weekly. 


CHRISTIAN OPINION & REVISIONIST 


ILL give expression to a_ wide- 
spread and many-sided Christian Opinion. 











CHRISTIAN OPINION & REVISIONIST 
\ ILL discuss matters of Supreme 


Interest to all who recognise Christianity as 
a Divine Revelation. 





CHRISTIAN OPINION & REVISIONIST 
\ ILL discuss the merits and demerits 

of the Revised New Testament, as well as 
the Revised Old Testament when it appears. 





CHRISTIAN OPINION & REVISIONIST 


ILL contain Papers by some of 
the Ablest Writers of the Day, including 
some of the Revisers. 
Prospectus post free on application, 
OrricE: 11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON 





Price 23 6d. 
HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. 
A Popular Essay. With Four Engravings. By 
JuLius Attuavs, M.D.—Also, PRACTICAL NOTES 
on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. Price 2s 6d. 
London: Lonamans and Co., Paternoster Row. 





LOISTERS at BURGOS.—See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 4}d); aleo Views of 
Royal Berkshire Hospital ; A Cottage Hospital, and 
Plans of Castles—K. Barry’s Lectures—The Latin 
Pla; 3 and ge oe Re ala lr 
c.—46 


Borlia and Paris—Subsidence of Land, 
Catherine Strest, and all Newsmen. 








T. PYM’S NEW 


WITH STORIES BY “L. C.” 


Daintily illustrated in Colours, 


3/6. 
‘“‘CHILDREN BUSY, 
CHILDREN GLAD, 
CHILDREN NAUGHTY, 
CHILDREN SAD.” 


TIMES. 

‘A most charming book for children. The pictures are very pretty, and the children represented in 
them look like real children, as they are seen in nurseries, which is not always, or even often, the case in 
books of this class. Good writing, also, is not abundant in literature for the young, and for this reason the 
excellent stories of ‘L. C.” will be the more attractive. They display a delicate fancy, and will be read with 
pleasure for their literary merit by grown-up people, as well as children.” 

? . x SPECTATOR. 

‘The colouring of the pictures is very delicate and pleasinz...... and the faszination undeniable. We 
should not have given more than a very few lines to such a book, in spite of the delicacy of the illustrations, 
were it not for the originality and freshness of the little stories. We have not seen a more charming little 
book for little children for many years.” 

: SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘* One of the prettiest and most attractive books we have seen fora longtime. The stories are indzed of 

a far higher order than is generally looked for in books of the kind.” 
% GUARDIAN. 

“The Pictures by T. Pym are fall of grace and spirit, and the stories and verses are much superior to the 
usnal accompaniment of such illustrations.”’ 

: ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

“This we should take by choice from amidst all the publications of its class now before us. The little 
people are so natural, so full of life and character, and have such artless grace of attitude and gesture, that 
none but Miss Kate Greenaway’s, which we have lately noticed, will bear comparison with them.” 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


BOOK. 





Over 200 Original Illustrations and Outline Engravings. 


Weekly id. SUN DAY, Monthly 3d. 


Great taste is shown in the | ) _ **Most successful—irresistible to 
arrangement of the neutral 1881 the juveniles.””—Liver pool Mail. 


colours on the cover of the volume, 
VOLUME, 


which have now happily taken the 
Daintily Col- | Elegant gilt 


place of those violent contrasts 
hitherto employed to dazzle the 

oured Paper | cloth b’rds, with 
Boards, gilt edges, 


eyes of children, at the expense of 
ruining their taste. The book in- 
side proves itself worthy of this 

3/- 5/- 
appreciated by the little ones.”— . might find Sunday a long day,”— 
Public Opinion. NOW READY. Churchman (New York). 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


excellent introduction ...... As a 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


** We know of no better magazine 
of its kind, and we imagine no 
handsomer gift at Christmas-time 
to bestow on a child,’”’—Church 
Times. 


_ ‘Well calculated to keep busy, 
interested, and amused, any rest- 


Christmas present, it will be greatly less little person who otherwise 








KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—“‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NELSON'S 
“BLANG MANGE,” 
ALMOND, LEMON, AND VANILLA FLAVOUR, 


LL 


WHISKY. 








READY FOR.USE. IN TINS 1s EACH. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
5 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 


care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 











POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A 7 Cuustivekionn Ladies Onildren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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NOTICE. 


THE ST. JAMESS GAZETTE. 


The following announcement appeared in the St. James's 
Gazette of Tuesday, December 27th instant. 





“It is no secret-—report of it has appeared in the public prints—that at the 
beginning of the New Year the only other evening newspaper besides the St. James's 
Gazette which is sold at twopence will reduce its price toa penny. This being the 
case, we are brought to consider what our own course should be under the 
circumstances. The question for us is whether a step which may be very judicious 
in the one case would be wise in the other; and after making certain calculations, 
from which it appears that our readers need not suffer in any way by the change, 
we decide to reduce the price of the St. James’s Gazette also. It is not a time for 
standing upon twopenny dignities. We have made it our business to combat, to the 
best of our capacity, the foolish, pernicious teaching which now-a-days takes the 
name of Liberal doctrine ; and if this teaching, which cannot be got to circulate in 
one direction, is to spread abroad more freely in another, it seems to us desirable to 
provide the antidote in corresponding measure. Day by day the Radicalism of the 
time becomes more lawless and aggressive. Impudent in success, its failures, which 
are almost as deplorable as its triumphs, excite in its professors a truly Jacobin 
excess of desperation. Therefore, it becomes a duty, under all circumstances, perhaps, 
to carry the war against it into as many fields as we can reach, and as far as we 
possibly can, 


s As we have already intimated, the change we contemplate will take nothing from 
the attractions of the paper. On the contrary, we hope to add to them, in ways 
which it may be premature to specify at the moment. So far, the St. James’s 
Gazette has been fortunate in enjoying a much greater amount of public favour than 
has fallen to the share of any similar journal, and from Monday next we hope to 
extend by many thousands the number of its readers. In any case, it shall remain 
the handsomest daily paper in England; while, as for its other qualities, we can 
promise that there will be no change for the worse, at any rate. What it is, it will 
continue to be,—that, or something better.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE may be ordered of all Newsvendors and Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. The Subscription (payable in advance) from 
the 2nd of January will be:—For Three Months, 9s 94; Six Months, 19s 6d; 
Twelve Months, 39s. Post-office Orders (to be made payable at Post Office, 
Ludgate Circus) should be addressed to E. SOUTHCOTT, St. James’s Gazette 
Office, Whitefriars, E.C. 








WILLS’ WILLS’ 
in ,»|NEW PRESSED CIGARETTES 
GEN. GARFIELD “GENERAL GARFIELD.” : 
Price 6d per Case of 10. 
CIGARETTES. W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


, INFANTS 
FOR | AND 


F OO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.’’ 

British MepIcaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for chikdren, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 

EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. KR. NEAVE and 00., Fordingbridge, England, 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N E A V E’S 








SOLD 





The Magazine for Every 
Cultivated Home. 


MONTHLY, ONE SHILLING. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF ART: 


A Richly Ilustrated and Varieg 
Record of the Beauties of Ancient, 
Mediseval, and Contemporary Taste, 


The 
JANUARY PART 
contains :— 


THE DECORATION OF A YACHT, 
By Lady BRASSEY. Illustrated, 


A CHAT ABOUT BELLS. 
By the Rev. H.R. HAWEIS. Illustrated, 


THE BEAUTY OF THE FIELDS. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, Author 
** The Gamekeeper at Home.” ad 


A PIONEER OF THE PALETTE: 
THOMAS MORAN. 
By 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


FORD CASTLE. 
By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


‘“CANOSSA, 1077.” 

From the Picture by J. A. CLUYSENAAR, 
MEMORIES OF THE YEAR’S ART. 
TOGETHER WITH 
Many other Interesting Articles, richly 
Illustrated with THIRTY-FIVE EN- 
GRAVINGS, executed in the highest style 
of Art, after Pictures by THOMAS MORAN, 
ADOLPHE TIDEMAND, J. A. CLUYSENAAR, 
MORRIS MUNTHE, BARNARD, BRITTEN, 

and other Artists. 





N.B.—The NOVEMBER and DECEMBER 
PARTS, commencing the Volume for 1882, 
can still be had by order from all Booksellers. 





“The Magazine of Art contains a very 
storehouse of Art. The illustrations are 
numerous; the letter-press is particularly 
good and varied, being designed to suit all 
tastes, from the most to the least artistic. 
senaie Every year The Magazine of Art more 
surely justifies its name, both by the quality 
of its illustrations and its letter-press.”— 
Times. 


“Every sort of fine or decorative art is 
represented in The Magazine of Art.”— 
Spectator, 

“The Magazine of Art is studded with 
excellent engravings.””—Graphic. 

“The Magazine of Art is full of really good 
and interesting popular papers, full of 
information.” —Saturday Review. 

“ The Magazine of Art is far superior to any 
artistic serial ever produced for a shilling.” — 
Daily Chronicle. 

“The Magazine of Art is a triamph of art. 
There is no other work of equal comprehen- 
siveness and magnitude and cheapness.’— 
Yorkshire Post. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and ‘CO., 





LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In 10 vols. royal 8vo. 
THE 


WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 


EDITED, WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY, 
BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 





Each Volume of the Novels will contain 
EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM SMALL. 
The First Volume will also contain 


HOGARTH’S PORTRAIT OF HENRY FIELDING. 


The Edition will be limited to ONE THOUSAND COPIES for Sale in Europe, 
and TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY COPIES for Sale in the United States of 
America, The Work can be obtained ONLY by Subscription THROUGH 
BOOKSELLERS, who will furnish information respecting Terms, &c. 

The Issue will be commenced on January 2, 1832, with the publication of the 
First VoLume of ‘‘ TOM JUNES,” and a Volume will be published on the first 
of each consecutive month. 


Price Two Guineas, 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, by Burn 


and Co. 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


DESIGNED BY 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


NOTICE.—The First Edition is now exhausted ; a Second Edition i3 in 
preparation, and will be ready early in February. In consequence 
of the large number of different printings, editions cannot be pro- 
duced without considerable delay, and any one desirous of securing 
a copy should order it at once. Orders will be executed in rotation, 
as received. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, bound in half-parchment, price 21s. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym, witha Portrait 
etched by Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the 


Gentleman Private. 
“The narrative is written with much frashness and vigour ; the style, though 
wisely plain, is picturesque, and there is an air of great reality over all. N 
more amusing volume has been published this season.’’—Whitehall Review, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 


Pary, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“Mr. Payn’s admirers may generally count with confidence on his entertaining 
them. In ‘A Grape from a Thorn’ he is as lively as ever, and it exhibits all 
his ordinary care in construction...... But there is much more in the book than a 
story that is merely clever and readable.”—Times, December 20th. 


In the SPRINGTIME. By I. Henderson- 


Browne. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“Full of thought and power, —one of the very best works of fiction we have met 
with for some time.’’—Court Journal. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of 


“Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
{Just published. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





JEAN PAUL RICHTER and ENGEL. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, parchment cloth, price 4s 6d. 
M484 WUZ and LORENZ STARK; or, English Prints 
of Two German Originals. By F. and R. Srorr. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
— Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. % 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
Tooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


67 REGENT STREET 
(Next door to St. James’s Hall), 
AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 


Has the Largest Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MEDAL WATCHES 
of PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURNE. 


In Sterling Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 18-Carat Gold Cases, 
from £8 8s. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 





MACMILLAN AND CO/’S_ LIST. 





“Tt is unquestionably a great work, by a great traveller.”—Athenvum. 


BARON NORDENSKIOLD’S POLAR VOYAGE. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. medium 8vo, price 45s. 
With 5 Portraits engraved by G. J. Stodart, and nearly 400 Illustrations, Maps, &c. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘VEGA’ 


ROUND ASIA and EUROPE. With a HISTORICAL REVIEW of 
PREVIOUS VOYAGES ALONG the NORTH COAST of the OLD WORLD. 
By Baron A. E. Von Norpensxijtp, Commander of the Expedition. 
Translated by ALEXANDER LesLir, Author ef Nordenskiild’s “‘ Arctc 
Voyage.” 

** A very fascinating book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“One of the most interesting and appropriate books of the season.”— 
Daily News.. 


“Well written and beantifully illustrated volumes...... It must ever remain 
a standard treatise, and is likely to become the priavipal travel-book of the 
season.’’—Standard. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S NEW VOLUME. 


SCIENCE and CULTURE, and OTHER 


ESSAYS. By Professor Huxiey, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The REVELATION of the RISEN LORD. 


By B. F. Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of D:vinity, Canon of Peter. 
borough, &c. Crown 8yvo, 63. 


The HOLIEST MANHOOD, and its Lessons 


for Busy Lives. Sermons preached in Barnes Church, by Joun Ecterron, 
M.A., Rector of Barnes. Crown 8vo. [Immediately. 


JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. By J. H. 


SuHortHousr. New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. globe 8vo, 12:. 
** An interesting and remarkable book.’’—Saturday Review. 


BOOKS FOR NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS, 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK for YOUNGER CHILDREN. 
With Twelve Full-page Pictures by Walter Crane. 


The ADVENTURES of HERR BABY. By 


Mrs. MoteswortH, Author of “ Carrots.” With Illustrations by Walter 
Crane. Globe 4to, 6s. 


‘* Mrs. Molesworth’s Christmas Tales are all charming. Few children will 
fail to be delighted with this story. ‘Herr Baby’ is a character with muc‘t 
more interest in it than that of nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand grown-up persons.’’—Spectator. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
Globe 8vo, 4s 6.1 each. 


“CARROTS” JUST a|The CUCKOO CLOCK. 


LITTLE BOY. 
The TAPESTRY ROOM. | TELL ME a STORY. 
|A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 
The ADVENTURES of a BROWNIE. By 


the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleran.” With Illustrations by M:s. 
Allingham. New Edition, globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Uniform with the Above. With Illustrations, 43 6d each. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The PRINCE and PAGE. | LITTLELUCY’S WONDER- 


New Edition. FUL GLOBE. New Edition. 


P’S and Q'S: or, the Question | The L ANCES of LYNWOOD. 


of Putting Upon. 


The LITTLE DUKE. New Edition. 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 


FREE-TRADE and PROTECTION. By the 


Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
“Tt may be recommended to all who desire the best and latest information 
on the subject.”,—Atheneum. 


CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by J. R. 
Green, M.A., LL.D. :— 


DEMOSTHENES. By S. H. Butcher, Fellow ot 


University College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Just published, price 15s. 
The SOCIETY for the PROMOTION of HELLENIC STUDIES. 


The JOURNAL of HELLENIC STUDIES. 


Volume II., Part 2, 8vo, with Atlas of Plates, 4to. 

CONTENTS.—ByzanTINE Satire. H. F. Tozer.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
History oF SoutHern AEOLISs, II. . M. Ramsay.—AcTors WITH BIR 
MASKS ON Vases. Cecil Smith.—STaTUETTE OF PALLAS From Cyprus. Prrcy 
Gardner.—PERSPECTIVE IN GREEK ArT. A. 8S. Murray.—PYTHAGORAS or 
RuagGion, II. C. Waldstein.—INScRIPTIONS FROM KHODES AND KALYMNoOS 
Cc. T. Newton.—A New DiapumMENos Gem. Sidney Colvin.—INnscriptrions 
rRoM Otympra. D. Comparettii—TuHe BatTtLe or Maratuon. W. Watk.ss 
Lioyd, &e. 

This Part completes the Second Volume. Libraries can subscribe to th» 
Journal at a Guinea per Annum, on application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden; to whorm 
also should be addressed all communications on business, and from Gen‘le- 
men or Ladies wishing to become Members of the Society, 








MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 
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DE LA RUE & CO.’s PUBLICATIONS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





DE LA RUE’S' INDELIBLE DIARIES, 


PORTABLE DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS for 1882, in great variety 
may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, the “ FINGER-SHAPE SERIES,” in neat 
cases. Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





New Illustrated Children’s Book, demy 4to, price 1s, with 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colours (Reprinting). 


“DREAMS, DANCES, and DISAPPOINT- 


MENTS,” A Story of. By Gertrups A. Konstam and Exia and NELIA CasELLa. 





Just out, price 61, uniform with the Pocket Series. 


IMPERIAL, the POCKET GUIDE to. By 


“‘Cavenvisu.”’ A Favourite Card Game for Two Persons. Also, in Boxes, with Cards, complete, 
price 2s 6d. 





An Ingenious and Interesting Pastime for Young and Old. 


CASSE-TETE, Three Puzzles in One, Chinese, 


Russian, and French. By “ Cavenpisu.”’ In Box, with Pieces, complete, price 2s 6d. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, price 103 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett (Ex-Champion). 


Edited by “‘Cavenpisx.”” With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 





13th Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. . 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The 


Standard Work on Whist. By ‘‘CavenpisH.”’ Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 





A New and Improved Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST, Edited by J. L. 


BALDWIN, and a Treatise on the Game, by JAMES CLAY. 











Demy 8v0, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s, with a Portrait, and Map of the Country. 


COLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA. 


1874-1879. From Original Letters and Documents. Edited by GEORGE BirKBeEck Hitt, D.C.L., Author 
of the “‘ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,’’ &c. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s ; with Maps, and numerous Original Etchings on Stone. 


The SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN SEE. 


Rambles in 1879 and 1880. By SaMuEL JAMES Carrer, Author of ‘‘ Wanderings in War Time,” &e. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


HISTORY of GERMANY. Political, Social, and 


Literary, brought down to the Present Day. By the Rev. Dr. E. CopHam Brewer, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘ History of France,” ‘‘ Guide to Science,” &c. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. 


A Selection from the Original Narratives in Hakluyt’s Collection, Edited, with Historical Introduction, 
by E. J. Payne, M.A., Fellow cf University College, Oxford. 








The THIRD THOUSAND of Mr. DU CHAILLU’S 
NEW WORK—The LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN; being Summer and Winter 


Journeys in Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Finland, with 230 Illustrations, may now 
be obtained at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Stalls. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce PRorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 





Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients.".——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—* A considerable profit is shown in their operations."——CATHOLIC TIMES,—* The profits are 
practically indefinite,"——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both safe and 
Jucrative.’——-WORCESTER HERALD.—“* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”"—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUITERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 


CHARTALINE BLANKETS AND~ QUILTS, 
WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 








Size, $ ft. by 5 ft. ............ 1s 61 per blanket. Size, 5 ft. by 5ft............ 2s 6d per blanket. 
4» 3ft. €in. by 5ft....... Is 94 - » OS ft, by Git. cee 2s 11d es 
os RB SM. 5.5.50505.5 23 @1 °° Pome a. Sere 33 5d ” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Should any diffieulty arise in purchasing these Blankets, Messrs. HENRY and CO. will forward, on 
receipt of a remittance, auy of the above, carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England or Wales, on 
receipt of 31 per Blanket extra, or will pay carriage on Five Blankets to any Station in the United Kingdom. 

Price Lists of the Soft-Finish Blankets, Quilts, and Disinfecting Blankets, post free,on application to 


HENRY and CO., 12 Dantzic Street, Manchester. 





MESSRS, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONG’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





Price Sixpence. 


The GARDENER: a Monthly Magazine 


of Horticulture and Floriculture. ited bi 
Davip Tuomson, Drumlanrig Gardens, Auther 
of ‘‘ Handy Book of the Flower-garden,” “ Fruit. 
culture under Glass,” &c., aided by a Staff of 
Practical Gardeners, 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains :—Orchid- 
culture: No. I., Angrascums.—Notes.—About Cut 
Flower. — Fruit-culture.— Hints for Amateurs, — 
Vegetables Old and New.—Greenhouse Plants: No, 
X., Eupatorium Odoratum.—Christmas Roses.—The 
Vegetable Garden.—The Bomarea Carderi.— The 
Spring Propagation of the Hollyhock.—Work in 
Plant-honses.—Making Ends Meet.—Botany for Gar- 
deners.—Low Night-temporature for Grapes.—Cool 
Treatment of the Grape-Vine.—Calendar: Forcing 
Department ; Kitchen Garden, 

Yearly Subscription, free by post, 7s, payable in. 
advance. 


The LAND of KHEML By Laurence 
OxrpHant, Author of “The Land of Gilead,” 
* Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,”’ &c. 8vo, with. 
Tllus‘rations, 10s 6d. 
[On Monday, January 2nd, 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, 
Author of “At Home in Fiji,” ‘From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas,” &c 2 vols. post 8vo,, 
with numerous Illustrations, 253. 


By the SAME.—THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 
At HOME in FIJI. New Edition. 


Complete in 1 vol. post Sro, with Lilustrations 
and a Map, 7s 61. 


LAFONTAINE, and OTHER FRENCH 
FABULISTS. By the Rev. W. Lucas Cotuins, 
M.A. Being the Fourteenth Volume of “ Foreign. 
Classics for English Readers,’’ Crown 8vo, 236d. 


LITTLE COMEDIES, OLD and NEW. 
By Juvian Stvrais, Author of ‘‘ John-a-Dreams,”” 
**An Accomplished Gentleman,” &c. Being an 
Enlarged Edition of ‘Little Comedies,’’ con- 
taining Seven New Pieces. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR. 
The STORY of MY LIFE. By the 


late Colonel MEapows TarLor, Author of ‘* Con- 
fessions of a Thug,” ‘‘ Tara, a Mahratta Tale,” 
&c. Edited by his DauGuter. With Preface by 
Henry Reeve, C.B. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, 


62 


“The autobiography has the interest of an exciting 
romance, while it abounds in information aud 
exhilarates like a tonic our entire moral nature, and 
gives us faith in the moral sympathies of humanity. 
It is a book for young men to read and study, if they 
would know the secret of succes in life.” —British 
Quarterly Review, 

“It is not an every-day oc-urrence to meet with # 
book so amusing and interesting, as well as so 
thoroughly worth reading, as this volume. It records 
in a most plain and simple manner the story of a life 
spent in sheer hard work, and in the discharge of 
duties for the most part wearisome and monotonous ;, 
yet no novel is so full of strange romance, exciting 
incident, and unexpected turns of fortune.’’—London 
Guardian. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. 


By E. D. GerarD. 3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d, 


By the SAME.—NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
REATA: WHAT'S in a NAME? In 


lvol. New Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
*** Reata’ is aca ital novel...... Bright and gay and 
sparkling.’’—Standard, 
“The story is strikingly fresh and original.” —Daily: 
News. 
“ *Reata’ is one of those charming books which to 
read is to remember.” —Vanitu Fuir, 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Wal- 
Forp, Author of “Mr. Smith: a Part of his 
Life,’ ‘‘Cousins,” ‘Pauline,’ ‘* Troublesome 
Daughters,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The novel will more than sustain Mrs. Walford’s 
reputation, and is an excellent specimen of a story 
thrilling enough at times, without descending to the 
level of the mere sensationa!.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 

“One of the best studies of humble Scottish life 
that has appeared for many years,’’—Academy. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 
ALLEN. By the Author of ‘ Post Mortem.”* 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. [Newt week. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





“ Who does not welcome Temple Bar ?”— 
Joun Butt. 
The JANUARY NUMBER is now ready, price Is. 
FOUR NEW STORIES, viz.:— 
. PENTANCE. By Mrs. Annie 
bee aad * Archie Lovall.”” 
Tur Freres. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of ‘‘ The 


ng o't,? &C. 
pasts. "By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘ Adam and Eve,”’ 


&e. 
ie Dumont. By Lady Pollock, Author of “A 
5 Sketched by Himself,” &c., 
Are now appear.ng in the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. ; 
To be obtained monthly at all booksellers and railway 
stations. 


LETTERS of the late CONNOP 
THIRLWALL, Bishop of St. David’s. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 283. — ; - 

“ One of the most interesting collections of letters 
in the English language.” —St. James’s Gazette, 


The MEMOIRS of PRINCE METTER- 
NICH, 1830-1835. Edited by his Son, Prince 
RICHARD METTERNICH. The Papers being classi- 
fied and arranged by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. 
Translated by Gerard W. Smith. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 183. 


EAST of the JORDAN: a Record of 
Travel and Observation in the Countries of Moab, 
Gilead, and Basha, during the years 1875-77. By 
SeraH MERRILL, Archeologist of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society; and with an 
Introduction by Professor RoswELL Hitcucock, 
D.D. 1lvol. demy 8vo, with 70 Illustrations and 
a Map, 16s. 


ELY LECTURES on the REVISED 
VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. With an 
Appendix containing the Chief Textual Changes. 
By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Canon of Ely, and Hon. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 48. 


IN and ABOUT DRURY LANE; and 
other Papers. By the late Jonn Doran, F.S.A. 

2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s, 
“The volumes are very charming.” —Vanity Fair. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in the 
HEART of AFRICA; being a Record of Nine 
Years’ Sport and Travel in the Far Interior of 
Africa. By FREDERICK CoOURTENEY SELOUS. 
With Nineteen full-page Illustrations, engraved 
by Whymper and Pearson, and a Map. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 21s. 


The FRENCH COURT and SOCIETY 
inthe REIGN of LOUIS XIV., and DURING the 
FIRST EMPIRE, By CatuHerIne CHARLOTTE, 
Lady Jackson, Author of ‘‘Old Paris,” ‘‘ The 
Old Régime,” &. In 2 vol:. large crown 8vo, 
with several Portraits, 24s. 


SPORT in the CRIMEA and CAU- 
CASUS. By CLivE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, late her 
eng i Vice-Consul at Kertch. 1 vol. demy 
vo, 14s. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Professor Max DuncKER. By Dr. 
Evetyn Aszott. The Fifth Volume, chiefly 
occupied by the Zend Avesta and Rise and Fall of 
the Zoroastrian Religion, and also narrating the 
age 9g Fall of the Median Empire. In demy 

vo, 21s. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From the French of M. THrEeRs, 
by FREDERICK SHopert. A New Edition, in 5 
vols. demy 8vo, with 41 fine Engravings and 
Portraits of the most celebrated Personages 
referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach, 363, 


DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 
SICILY. By Frances Extiot, Author of 
“The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 18s. 

“Sure to instruct, as well as amuse. We hope 
everybody will read it.”—G@raphic. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry 


Barton Baker, Author of “French Society 
from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” 
New and Popular Ejition, carefully revised. 
In crown 8yo, with a Portrait of Peg Woffiugton, 
6s, 


Miss FERRIER’S NOVELS, 
MARRIAGE. By Susan Edmonstone 


FERRIER. Library Edition, printed from the 

Original Editions annotated by the Author. 2 

vols. crown 8vo, price 7s. 
INHERITANCE will follow 


immediately. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


By the Author of “ Faiths and Fashion.” 
ZOE: a Girl of Genius. By Lady 
VioteT GrEvILLE, Author of ‘Faiths and 
Fushions,” &. 3 vols. 
By the Author of ‘The Mystery in Palace Gardens,’ 
The SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. 
RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith,” &e. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 
The GARDEN of EDEN. In 8 vols. 


crown 8yo. (Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTILEY and SON, 
8 New Burlington Street, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
GOD and the MAN. By Robert Buchanan. Illustrated by F. Barnard. 3 vols. 


“A beautiful piece of literary composition, to be read with admiration and laid aside with rezret...... The 
execution is so powerful, so dramatic, so picturesque, s9 impressive, that only a master could have attained 
to it.””—Illustrated London News. 


The COMET of a SEASON. By Justin McCarthy. 3 vols. 


“From the first page to the last, bright, clever, and thoroughly interesting.” —Academy. 


A HEART’S PROBLEM. By Charles Gibbon. 2 vols. - 


** A story which cannot fail to delight; a novel to be read and read again.’’—Svotsman. 


The BRIDE’S PASS. By Sarah Tytler. 2 vols. 


“We gladly note the exquisite skill of the character-studies, the perfection of artistic description, and 
the high and noble tone of refined morality.’’—Literary World. 


JOSEPH’S COAT. By David Christie Murray. 3 vols. 


**4 good and vigorous novel, showing great power, exceedingly clever, full of dramatic situations 
carefully and thoughtfully conceived, with the interest well sustained up to the very last page.’”—V inity Fair, 


The PRINCE and the PAUPER: a Tale for Young People of all Ages. By 
Mark Twars. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 190 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
** A book which will add immensely to Mark Twain's fame....., This is the be:t Christmas book issned this: 
season ; it will delight alike old people and young.’’—Bvlton Journal. 


* Shows delicate fancy as well as lively humour, and is full of interest in every page.’’—Nonconformist. 
** A tale of absorbing interest.”—Standard. 











MARY STUART: a Tragedy. In Five Acts. 
SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 83. 
** As a chronicle-play, as a poetic rendering of history, ‘Mary Stuart’ is probably the foremost of our 
time.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ This fine drama; a worthy close of a noble work.””—Atheneum. 


HOURS with the PLAYERS. By Dutton Cook. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ Mr. Cook has every qualification for doing justice to the history of the Stage,—erudition, judzment, and 
conscientiousness...... Each chapter is a little monograph, as conscientious and perfect as the author coukd 
make it...... Mr. Cook is to be congratulated on being the master of a field at once fertile and fallow.’’—Paill. 
Mall Gazette. 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
‘Mr. Ewald sets forth his materials with great judgment and Incidity. No one who takes interest im 
English history will fail to find either solid information or romantic interest in his pages.’’—Scotsman. 


By Algernon Charles. 











EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year, 


Drawings of Constellations, &c. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The HEART of the WHITE MOUNTAINS: their Legend and Scenery. 
By Samvet ApAms Drake. With nearly 100 Illustrations, by W. Hamiltou Gibson. Large 4to, cloth 
extra, 3ls 6d. 

*‘ The largest and most sumptuous of the books of the week is ‘The Heart of the White Mountains.’ 

We have countless descriptions and pictures of fresh and attractive scenery, and humorous American. 

anecdotes of travel. The woodcuts are generally executed with del'cacy, and the book is not only well got 

up, but permits itself to be read with pleasure.”’—Saturday Review. 


BRUSHWOOD. ByT. Buchanan Read. Illustrated from Designs by Frederick 
Dielman. Small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

** A charming little volume...... It needs more than a second glance to di-tinguish some of its illustrations 
from steel engravings, and others from etchings. They are done with exqui-ite delicacy and beauty, and, 
apart from the text, they will be a source of delight. The poem is one of pathetic interest, and, altogether, 
the volume will take foremost rank amongst the choicest productions of the year.’’—Scotsman, 








CAVALRY LIFE : or, Sketches and Stories in Barracks and Out. By J. S. 


WINTER. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 





NEW VOLUMES of “the MAYFAIR LIBRARY.”’—Post Svo, cloth limp, 23 61 each. 
LEAVES from a NATURALIST’S NOTE-BOOK. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., 


Author of ‘‘ Leisure-time Studies,’’ &. 


The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


A New Edition, with Illustrations by J. G. Tuomson. 


POETICAL INGENUITIES. Selected and Edited by William T. Dobson, 


Author of “ Literary Frivolities,”’ &c. ee a hn a ae, a Mayes 25 
VIGNETTES from NATURE. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘‘ The Evolutionist. 
at Large.”” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


** These sketches are equally admirable as lessons in science aud impreszious of co ntry experience.””— 
Manchester Examiner. 








HALF-HOURS with FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices of their Lives 


and Writings. By HELEN and ALICE ZIMMERN. A New Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo, 12s. [Just ready. 


TUNIS, the LAND-and the PEOPLE. By the Chevalier von Hesse-Wartegg. 


With numerous fine Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 9:. [Just ready. 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY. By Catherine Ryan. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


** A little work which should be in every household. The receipts here given, combined with the author’s 
pithy, sensible comments, render the instructions invaluable.”’—Morning Post. 











Price One Shilling, Illustrated. Price One Shillinz. er-wiha 
BELGRAVIA, for JANUARY. The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for 


CONTENTS, JANUARY. 
ALL Sorts AND CONDITIONS OF MEN: AN IMPOSSIBLE Contents. 
Story. By Walter Besant and James Rice. | Dust: a Noven. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Srrapivarivus oF CrEMONA—His House. By the A Biscayan STROLL, By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Fog end Brrps, > Pail. a 
P x nq AN ENGLISH SHIRE. By Grant Allen. 
spr By Wilkie Collins. ean see | RecuRRENT IDEAS IN Hern. By Alex. H. Japp, LL.D- 
M P | Nientmare. By Rev. T. F. lhistleton Dyer, M.A. 
Resurco: A Comepy. By Ouida, — _,. |THE Lrprary. By Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
AzouT YorksHire. By Katharine S. Macquoid.) Maccurave.ui’s “GOLDEN Ass.” By James Mew. 
W:th Five Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. =| Scrence Notes. By W. Mat'ien Williams. 
Tue ADMIRAL’s WARD, By Mrs. Alexander. | TABLE TaLK. By Sylvanas Urban, 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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ART AND LETTERS. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Fine-Art and Fiction. 
Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 


Price 1s, or, including postage, 1s 24d. 
Subscription, 12s per annum, or, including postage, 15s. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOY, READY. 


CONTENTS. 

SUNRISE in a MIST. (Frontispiece.) : 
Engraved by E. Evans from the Picture by J. W. M. Turner, R.A., in 
the National Gallery. 

1, MILITARY PAINTERS. ? é 
With Engravings from Meissonnier, Detaille, De Neuville, Couturier, 
and Berne-Bellecourt. 

2. The PRINCE of WALES’S INDIAN COLLECTION. 

With Eight Illustrations. 

3. The ARCHWAY of the STANGA PALACE, CREMONA. 
With Six Illustrations. 

4. W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 

With Two Illustrations. 

5.. Story, ‘THE OLD BUREAU.” 

By Jean Mrppiemass, Author of ‘‘ Wild Georgie,” ‘‘ Sackcloth and 
Broadcloth,” ‘‘ Dandy,” &c. 
6. ART NOTES, &c. 


Hanpsome Reapine-cases, for holding Three Numbers of the 
Magazine, are now ready. Price 2s 6d each. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


“‘Vies with the leading Art publications of London and Paris.””—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Sumptuonsly printed on fine paper, in large-folio form, and accompanied by 
illustrations of artistic valne, the new periodical seems likely to win a permanent 
place in public favour.’’—Daily News, 

“The typography, paper, and general finish are all that could be desired.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

‘* Well written, beautifully printed, and illustrated with engravings of such 
merit that they are worthy of being framed.”’"—Morning Post. 

** We wish the new magazine all success, and gladly we!come this praiseworthy 
; nerd to bring the highest forms of art within the reach of all classes.’’—Saturday 

eview. 

‘*A very creditable production in every respect, well calculated to create a 
favourable impression.’’—Globe. 

“Clear and elegant printing, many good and some first-rate illustrations, and 
papers of various kinds, all of which are more or less thoughtfal, and graceful, 
and readable. The story, ‘An Ill-considered Blow,’ is of phenomenal excellence.” 
—Atheneum. 

** A splendid shilling’s-worth.”’—Guardian, 

** An excellent shilling’s-worth.’’—Bazaar, 

“A wonderful shilling’s-worth.”’— World. 





REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 





es 


SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE, 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the 
Besi Books of the Past and Present Seasons are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The number of New Works—English and Foreign—placed in 
circulation during the past T'welve Months exceeds that of 
previous year since the commencement of the Library. 

The Collection comprises all the best Recent Works of eve 
shade of opinion on all subjects of general interest, and is there. 
fore not only Select, but Varied and Comprehensive. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and arrange. 
ments are made for an ample supply of the principal Books 
already announced for the New Year, and of all other Forth. 
coning Works of general interest as they appear. 


any 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM, 

For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 
Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already Subscribe 
to this Department of the Library, and obtain a constant succession 

of the Best New Books as they are issued from the Press. 


TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS & INSTITUTIONS, 


FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, FIVE 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea ; 
oR, 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, FIVE 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
And Five Volumes for every Additional Guinea. 
Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Orna- 
mental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing- 
voom Tables, and for New Year's Gifts and Wedding or 
Birthday Presents, is now ready, and will be forwarded post free 
on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 New 
Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





READING 


SEASON, 


1882. 





The attention of the Reading Public is directed to the special advantages which the Grosvenor Gallery Library offers to its Subscribers 


‘The short space of time which has sufficed to place it in a foremost position among the Circulating Libraries of the Metropolis proves that 
the characteristic features of the institution are already widely appreciated, and the regularity with which expiring subscriptions are 
renewed affords the most satisfactory evidence of the efficient conduct of the Company’s business. 





The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY combines all the Advantages of a Circulating Library with the Comforts 
and Conveniences of a well-appointed Club. 

The CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—To the ordinary features of a Circulating Library, including a constant supply of all the 

important Works of present and past Seasons, have been added the FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, furnished with the most recent publications 


in Fiction, History, Criticism, and Travel; and MUSIC DEPARTMENT, comprising the selected Standard Works of all the most Popular 
Composers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION.—Two Volumes, One Guinea; Four Volumes (delivered free in Town and Suburbs), Two Guineas ; 
Six Volumes, with Club privileges, Three Guineas. 
N.B.—All the Works in the Library, including Foreign Literature and Music, are equally available for every class of Subscribers. 


The CLUB ROOMS comprise Reading and Writing Rooms, supplied with all the daily and weekly Journals, and English and Foreign 
Periodicals, a Ladies’ Drawing-room, a Reference Library, together with Dining, Luncheon, and Smoking Rooms. 


Full Terms of Subscriptions will be forwarded, post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN, and intending Subscribers may inspect 
the Library and the Club Rooms any day between the hours of 10 and 7. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


TH EH PORTFOLIO 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
EDITED BY P. G HAMERTON. 





A Large-paper Edition (100 only), with Two Impressions of each Plate, one 
on Japanese Paper, Subscription, £10 a year. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1882. 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. A Series of Papers by Mr. W. CHAMBERS 
LEFROY; with Soft-ground Etchings and Vignettes by M. BRUNET-DEBALNES, which will include the following 
Subjects :— 


St. MARY’S ABBEY, YORK. | KIRKSTALL ABBEY. | EASBY ABBEY. 





RIEVAULX ABBEY. ROCHE ABBEY. KIRKHAM PRIORY. 
BYLAND ABBEY. JERVAULX ABBEY. MOUNT GRACE PRIORY. 
FOUNTAINS ABBEY. | BOLTON PRIORY. | St. HILDA’S ABBEY, WHITBY. 


ENGRAVINGS. It has been decided to insert in Tue Portrorio a certain number of Engray- 
ings of a high class. Commissions have been accepted by Mr. LUMB STOCKS, R.A., Mr. FRANCIS HOLL, and others. 


PEN DRAWINGS, by Eminent Modern Artists, both English and Foreign, reproduced by M. 
AMAND DURAND, will be given occasionally. 


ETCHINGS. An Etching by Mr. J. L. STEELE, from a Drawing by Mrs, ALLINGHAM, and Two 
Etchings in Westminster Abbey, by M. TOUSSAINT, will appear during the year. Mr. ERNEST GEORGE, M. LEON 
LHERMITTE, and others will contribute Plates. 


REPRODUCTIONS of FAMOUS ENGRAVINGS. The great advance which has been made 
of late in the art of Reproduction, will enable us to copy successfully some “Of the highly-finished Engravings of the Seven- 
teenth and Highteenth Centuries. The JANUARY NUMBER contains REYNOLDS’ Portrait of Mrs. CHAMBERS, 
from the Mezzotint by J. McARDELL. 


The ITALIAN SCULPTORS of the RENAISSANCE. By Professor COLVIN. With 


Illustrations. | 


WILLIAM MULLER. Article by Mr. WEDMORE. With Etching by Mr. C. 0. MURRAY, 


and Two Woodcuts. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. A Notice of his Life and Works, by Miss JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 
With Woodcuts. 


ORNAMENT. A Short Series of Papers by Mr. H H. STATHAM. With Illustrations. 
Mr. F. G. STEPHENS, Professor CHURCH, and the EDITOR will also contribute Papers. 





PROOFS OF THE PORTFOLIO ETCHINGS. 
ONE HUNDRED ARTIST'S PROOFS 


OF EACH PLATE ARE PRINTED ON JAPANESE PAPER, AND SOLD SEPARATELY. 
A Price List of nearly Two Hundred Etchings, by the following Artists, and many others, may be had on application : 


SEYMOUR HADEN. RAJON. HERKOMER. ERNEST GEORGE. 
LEGROS. FLAMENG. CHATTOCK. BRUNET-DEBAINES, 
WHISTLER. WALTNER. RICHETON. DAVID LAW. 


Some of the Proofs have become scarce, and have risen considerably in value. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUMES. 


The PORTFOLIO was commenced in 1870. All the Volumes from 1870 to 1881 are in print, and may be had in cloth, 35s. ; 
or, in half-morocco, 42s. 





London: SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW YEAR’S LIS 





EVERY WEDNESDAY, price 2d; Monthly Parts, 10d; per Annum, 10s, post free. 


© £° THE CLERICAL 


WORLD. 


ra ie Sie 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—A Cabinet Woodbury Photograph of HIS GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of CANTER 
Portrait by Mr. Samuel A. Walker, of Regent Street, will be PRESENTED GRATIS with the New Year Number Ganuery ah ae 


“Clerical World.”* 
artistically mounted, jit for framing, and equal to Cabinets usually sold at 2s. 


Early orders should be given (through any bookseller), as a large demand is expected. 


The Portrait wilt 


The CONTENTS of the PORTRAIT NUMBER (January 4th) will include :— * 


“The CLERICAL WORLD” PORTRAIT GALLERY.—I. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with a specially written account of his life. 

A SERMON by the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D., of Boston, Specially 

. contributed. 

The CLERICAL YEAR. B 

A SERMON by the Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. . 

The ST. GEORGE’S LECTURES: COLUMBA, by the Rev. J. C. Macphail, D.D. 


+ 


Revs. on Farrar, 





, 


A SPLENDID GIFT for ANY POLITICIAN. 
Ta Two Vols., with Steel Portraits, 8vo, price 24s, handsomely bound. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF THE 
RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, MP. 


By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “ The Life of Mr. Gladstone,” &c. 
The LIFE of Me. BRIGHT.—‘‘ Mr. Barnett Smith traces Mr. Bright’s career down to the present year and 
is most recent wi 3. He has produced a most excellent work.”’—Glasgow Herald, 
The LIFE of Mr. BRIGHT.—A most interesting and valuable work......We confidently recommend it a3 an 
instructive — study aud faithful record of the services of a great philanthropic statesman.”— 
Manchester Examiner and Times. 


The GREAT SCHOOLMEN of the MIDDLE AGES. A 


Concise Account of their Lives, and the Services they have rendered to the Church and the World. By 
W. J. Townseyxp. Containing Chapters on John Scotus Erigena, Pope Sylvester II., Anselm Peter 
Abelard, Bernard, Albertus Magnus, Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


CANAL ADVENTURES by MOONLIGHT. By George 


Smitn, F.S.A., of Coalviile, Author of “Our Canal Population,” &c. This day, price 33 64, with Frontis- 
piece. 
The Most Successful Gift Book of the Season. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD.—From Log Cabin to White 


House: the Story of President Garfield’s Life. By W. M. THayer. The material for this work was 
furnishei by General Garfield himself, and by several of his early associates, pupils, and others. Eighth 
Edition (30th Thousand), with Fine Portrait, kandsomely bound, 5s. 


CHRISTMAS EVANS, the PREACHER of WILD WALES; 


His Country, His Times, and His Contemporaries. By E. Paxton Hoop. Crown 8v0, 7s 6d. 
The LORD’S SUPPER; aClericalSymposium. Crown 8vo, 


rice 53. 
THE CONTRIBUTORS represent all shades of opinion, and include Drs. Luthardt, E. de Pressens¢, R. F. 
Littledale, David Brown, Revs. M. F. Sadler, J. Page Hopps, J. Agar Beet, &c, 


STUDIES in the LIFE of CHRIST. By the Rev. A. M. 


Farrparen, D.D,, Author of *‘ Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History,” &e. New Edition, 
demy 8vo, price 9s. 
* Professor Fairbairn’s thorgutful and brilliant sketches. Dr. Fairbairn’s is not the base rhetoric often 
employed to hide want of thonzht or poverty of thonght, but the noble rhetoric which is alive with thought 
and imagination to its utmost and finest extremities.”"—Rev. SamveL Cox, in the Expositor. 


The ACTS and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. F. 


A. Matirsos, M.A., Vicar of Broughton-in-Furness, Author of “‘ Jesus Christ, His Life and His Work,” 
&c, In 1 vol. 8vo, with Map, price 12s, 


COUNT CAMPELLO: an Autobiography, giving his 


Reasons for Leaving the Papal Church. With an Introduction by Rev. Witt1am ArtHur, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 33 62. 


CHURCH SYSTEMS of ENGLAND in the NINETEENTH 


git teg Being the Sixth Congregational Union Lecture. By Rev. J. Guinness Rocers, B.A. Demy 
8yvo, price 12s. 

** The utmost praise is due to him for the tolerance, the kindly and inte'ligent appreciatiun, and evident 
anxiety to state the conv'ction of each party with fairness, which he exhibis in theze lectures,”’"—Saturday 


Review. 
NEW and CHEAP ISSUE, handsomely bound, 10s 6d. 


The ENGLISHMAN’S CRITICAL and EXPOSITORY 


BIBLE CYCLOPADIA. By Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A. 
This work extends to 760 quarto pages (2,259 columns), with 300 Illustrative Woodcuts, and is now a mar- 
vel of cheapness. The Dean of Canterbury says :—‘‘ I can conscientiously speak of it interms of bigh praise.” 


i Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, a THIRD EDITION of 
UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from THALES 


to the PRESENT TIME. Translated by G. S. Morris, M.A., with Additions by the Translator; by 

Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D.,on ENGLISH and AMERICsN PHILOSOPHY; and by V. Borta, Ph.D.. ov 

ITALIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Vol. 1. ANCIENT and MEDLAVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. 2. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

**Tt combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness, and ttere- 
fore it is peculiarly adapted for the use of students, while the copious bibliography renders it of value to the 
scholar. There is so much that is especially excellent in the work, that we regard the appearance of these 
two volumes as a boon to English readers.’’—Atheneum. 


Dr. STOUGHTON’S HISTORY of RELIGION in ENGLAND, 


from the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Knd of the Eighteenth Century, New and Revised 
Edition. 6 vo's. crown 8yo, price 45s. 
‘* A markedly fair, charitable, and large-minded history.’’—Guardian. 


The RISE of the HUGUENOTS. By Professor H. M. Baird. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, price 15s. 
‘Mr. Baird has done for the Huguenots what Motley has done for the Low Countr‘es, and what Fronde 
has done for the Reformation.’”’— Westminster Review. 
By E. de 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. 


Perssense, D.D. In four vols.,736deach Sold separately a3 follows :—Vol. I. The Apostolic Age—IT. 
ecto ga Apologists—III. Heresy and Christian Doctrine—IV. Christian Life and Practice in the 
Early Church. 

“To the bulk of liberal Christians, Dr. Pressensé’s ach‘evement will be very valuable.”’—Athen®un. 








A SYMPOSIUM: Within What Limits 4 i 
Religious Golmmantty. its are Schools of Thought Desirable ode 
Master of University oe Durham. Subsequent writers will inolade the 
.D., Dr. # 
the Rey. Canon Hutton. COMMEN'ARY on EZEKIEL. By the Rev. T. K. Ch 
| The RELIGION of HUMANITY. ‘By tho Rov. W.F. py oa Was 
NEWS: American, Continental, and English. : 


The first Paper is by the Rev. A. Plummer, 


Geo. Matheson, and several others. 


Price 63, or 21s per annum, post free, 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY — 
REVIEW. ' 
No. CXLIX., for JANUARY, 


ConTENTS. 


. Liverary Ciuss oF Paris. 

A SKETCH oF INDIVIDUAL DsVELOPMENT. 
Tuer CuLpgers, AND THEIR Latex. History, 
Tue InpustTRIAL Resources or [RELawo, 
Count CAMPELLO- 

Westcott anD Hort’s GREEX TESTAMENT, 
Ricwarp Cosprn. 

ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PIS G2 for 





< 


Monthly, 1s; or 12s per annum, post fre>. 


THE EXPOSITOR, | 
Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. 4 
The JANUARY Number is now ready, containing: 


CriTicaL REMARKS ON THE TRANSLATION O8 THE 
aed Version. I. By the Rev. Canon Evans, 


Tue Sreconp Psatm. By the Editor. 

STUDIES IN THE Misor Propuets.—I, Jonau. By 
Rey. George Matheson, D.D. : 

Tue Seconp EpistLte oF PETER—HAD THE AUTHOR 
Reap Josrruus? By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D, 

CHRIST AND THE ANGELS. By Rev. W. Rober 


Smith, M.A. 
Brier Notices. By the Editor. 


Vous. I, and II., New Series (for 1831), are now 
ready, price 7s 6d. 
“ The Expositor is a publication of sterling value,” 
—Spectator. 


“Every Biblical student will value this verz able 
journal,”’—British Quarterly Review. 


Good and suggestive in a very high dogree,”— 
Literary Churchman, 
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Price Ono Shilling, Monthly, post free. by 
THE 
’ 

CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents cf JANUARY Number (now ready) :— 
INTRODUCTION TO THE New TesTaAMENT. —I. Pre- 
LIMINARY. By the Rev. J. Rawson-Lumby, D.D., 

Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Wines — ScripruraL AND EccnFsiasticat. By 
Norman §. Kerr, Esq., M.D., F.L.S. 

DrvoTrionaL MEETINGS OF TH ERGY. By the 
Right Rey. the Bishop of Bedford. 

OUTLINES AND INSTRUCTIONS BASED UPON THE 
EccLesiasTicaAL YEAR, BrsLE AND PRAYER BOOK 
History, AND DocTRINES AND PRACTICES OF THE 
Cuurcu. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Ossory, 
tbe Revs. Canon Hoare, M.A., W. H. M. H. Aitken, 
M A., and othars. 

Intustrations, Simizrs, &e., for the foregoing 
Outlines. 

Letters TO A Divinity Stupent.—I. THE Joy OF 
THE Ministry. By R. Wynne, M.A. 

‘THROUGH SIBERIA.” 





Now ready, price 1s, with Cabinet Portrait of the 
Editor, Rey. J. Guinness Rogers, B.A. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
For JANUARY, containing :— 


THE Eprror’s ADDRESS. 

A Homity ror Tus New Year. By J. C. Harrison. 
CONGREGATIONAL HALLS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Tur Brste a Mora KEVELATION. By B. R. Conder, 


M.A. 
PASSAGFS FROM THE LiFE OF A DISSENTING MINISTER. 
-I 


UniTarian Arrrrmations. By S. Pearson, M A. 
BisHop RyteE on Reviegrovus EQUALITY. 

Tue Lats Bishop THIRLWALL’S OPINIONS. 

THE Lonpon ScHOOL BoarD. 

Dr. RALEIGH.—CorRenNT LITERATURE. 
CHILDREN’S Page.—GENERAL Mission RECORD. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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